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RUTH PAGE AND (INSET) ADOLF BOLM 


Ruth Page is the premiére danseuse in Bolm’s Ballet Intime at the Coliseum, and is here seen in a charming pose in her 
“* Chopin ” dance. M. Adolf Bolm is following up his recent American triumphs by giving a short season in London 
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THE TATLER 


HADLOW Down, SUSSEX. 

EAREST,—Almost unbelievable, isn’t it, that 

we’ve come round again to yet another “ Glorious 

Twelfth ’ ? I wonder whoit is that first “handed 

out” those adjectives to all the various social 

functions. Not much elasticity about them; in fact, they 

are about the only conservative things we are likely to get 

in these days of Bolshevism—‘‘but more of that anon,’ as 
some of the best people say. 


* * * 


suppose this is the first real Twelfth since the war, or rather 

since 1913, for of course the little scrap started just as we were 
setting ready for the 1914 one, and last year the moors hadn’t 
got over the five or six years’ neglect. That’s another thing that 
is pretty well-worn, too—all that patter about the first real, 
whatever it is, since the war, you know—but I think this year’s 
bound to see the end of it,.“‘ and what will the robin do then, 
poor thing? ” 


* * * 


Anyhow, the prospects up north 

this year seem to be one of the 
few bright spots in this otherwise- 
at-the-moment- rather - gloomy - look- 
ing-world. The moors and the birds 
are in good condition, there are still 
a few good shots left amongst us, 
and the Highland gillies haven’t yet 
got badly infected with the Bol- 
shevist germ. 

~ * * 


Socially it’s to be a great year 

anywhere’up north between the 
Yorkshire moors and almost the 
north of Scotland. There are just 
a few of the original owners left in 
the great houses in spite of the fresh 
sales that we hear about every day— 
Holme Lacy, Gwydyr Castle, Eden 
Hall, and hundreds of others. 
Rather sad, I think. However, Lord 
Ripon is up at Studley Royal, where 
the chances are that the sport will 
be as good as anywhere, for he and 
the King are about the two best 
shots in England. What a pity 
there’s no son to succeed him, for 
he and the lovely Lady Ripon, who 
died three years ago, had no chil- 
dren at all. 


* * * 


Lady Ripon, who was Lady Gladys 

Herbert, sister of the late Lord 
Pembroke, and the loveliest girl of 
her time, did have one child, though, 
for she was married first to Lord 
Lonsdale, the brother of the present 


¢ Donoughmore, is in 
one, and the very good-looking Lady 


Who was married at St. Margaret’s to-day (August 
11), was Miss Melita Keppel, and is the daughter of 
Sir Colin Keppel, Serjeant-at-Arms in the House of 
Commons. Her husband, who is a kinsman of Lord 

the Irish Guards, Special 
Reserve 
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Juliet Trevor was their daughter. Our own Lord Lonsdale 
is up at Lowther Castle, where there’s about the finest 
shooting in the north. Everyone who went to the Horse 
Show now knows Lowther well by sight, dearest, for 
Olympia was decorated with almost life-size pictures-of 
it from floor to ceiling. I did hear that some enterprising 
new war peer, with sporting instincts and a large racing stud, 
had been doing his best to copy the yellow earl—yellow 
motor car, unique get up, and all. Not very successful or 


popular, so I’m told. 
* * * 


I was talking, though, about the people, ancien régime and 

nouveaux riches, who will be entertaining at their own 
places this autumn. (It’s surprising, isn’t it, how easily the 
successful men of the Labour class take to the flesh pots and 
luxurious life of the hated capitalists.) Lord and Lady Zetland 
are at Marske Hall, and their daughter, Lady Fitzwilliam, will 
be entertaining at one of the four 
seats they have in Yorkshire alone. 
Wentworth Woodhouse, I believe, is. 
the largest private house in the 
kingdom, and you remember, of 
course, the story of the visitor who. 
didn’t appear for breakfast because, 
having strewn small bits of paper 
on the way to his bathroom in the 
hope of finding the way back to 
his bedroom, a diligent housemaid. 
cramped his style by sweeping them 


all up. 
* See, * 


y the way, I hear that the en- 
gagement between Lord Bar- 
nard, of the marvellous and historic 
Raby Castle near Darlington, and 
Mary Straker is tremendously popu- 
lar up north. Her father is master 
of Lord Zetland’s hounds, and she 
herself is a good horsewoman, I’m 
told. The wedding will be pretty 
soon, I expect, for already there’s a 
lot been done towards the trousseau.. 
That’s another thing, dearest, that’s. 
undergone a change in our time. 
The lingerie and the dozen or so. 
(if that) pairs of silk stockings were 
made to last for about the first ten 
years of our grandmothers’ married 
lives! And now that silk stockings 
are about five or six times the price, 
we wear them all day and every day.. 


Aitce Hughes * a x 


MRS. MAURICE HELY-HUTCHINSON 


Pretty busy we’ve been, in fact,. 

with matrimonial affairs just 
at the fag end of the season. Lady 
Milbanke surprised most of us by 
marrying Sir Bryan Mahon quite 
soon after the announcement that 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES—AND A YOUNG FRIEND 
Whilst he was at Sassafras H.R.H. was presented with a baby 


“Joey,” which is Australian for kangaroo. An “old man” Joey 
is one of the most sporting beasts of venery in the colonies 


the Bingham engagement was off; and there are any amount 
of new engagements, though none of them of the kind that get 
spoken of in the press as the uniting of two great families, etc., 
etc. Lord Stuart, son of Lord Castle Stewart of Stuart Hall, 
Stewartstown (a lot of the Royal House and Irish, too!) is 
reviving the fashion for marrying American heiresses by 
engaging himself to Miss Guggenheim. To-day, too, Melita 
Keppel, the Admiral’s daughter, marries the Hely-Hutchinson 


boy. 
* * * 


[hea Lady Londonderry’s sister, the Hon. Moira Chaplin— 

who worked so hard and was actually taken prisoner in 
the war—is to marry Mr. C. R. Hoare; and now Lady Hugh 
Grosvenor has become engaged to Major Hamilton Stubber, 
D.S.O., of Moyne, Ireland. Lord Hugh was the eighth son of 
the last Duke of Westminster, and so uncle to the present one, 
though about five years younger. Lady Hugh—they were 
married when he was twenty-two and she was twenty-four— 
was Lady Mabel Crichton, one of Lord Erne’s daughters. Both 
her father, Lord Erne, and her brother, Lord Crichton, were 


victims of the Great War, there being some question, you. 


remember, whether the son or the father died first, for Lord 
Erne was a prisoner of war in Germany. Lady Hugh 
Grosvenor’s own husband; her sister, Lady Evelyn’s husband, 
the Hon. Gerald Ward; and her own brother (who married her 
husband’s sister, Lady Mary Grosvenor)—all in the Household 
Cavalry—were killed in 1914. 


* * * 


Rather curious, isn’t it, that Lord Hugh Grosvenor’s uncle, 

Lord Richard Grosvenor, who was created Lord Stalbridge, 
should have married a member of the same family that his 
widow’s fiancé belongs to? Lord Stalbridge’s second wife was 
Miss Hamilton Stubber, and she was the mother of the present 


eer, 
P * * * 


Lady Hugh, I see, has been up in Scotland some days now, 

for the Royal visit started the season off earlier than usual. 
Lady Binning, who is the mother of Lord Haddington (he 
succeeded his grandfather), has arrived with him up at Tyning- 
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hame, the family seat in East Lothian. He’s twenty-six and 
still unmarried, another of the list of eligibles, but perhaps 
he intends to follow the example of his three aunts, Lady Ruth, 
Lady Grisell, and Lady Cecily, who all avoided the marriage 
state! I see he has resigned his commission in the Greys. 

She was 


* * * 
“The Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe are at Floors. 

an American, you remember, Miss Ogden Goelet, and their 
only child, the Marquis of Bowmont and Cessford, who isn’t 
quite seven, was born after they had been married ten years. 
The Dowager Duchess, who is one of the Marlborough sisters, 
Cornelia Lady Wimborne, Lady de Ramsey, and Lady Sarah 
Wilson, are at Broxmouth Park, Haddingtonshire. Lord and 
Lady Clarendon and their family are at Wemyss Bay, and 
North Berwick is already about as full as it can possibly be, 
though most people like it best in September. 

* * * 


Other interesting people in this particular corner of Scotland— 

East Lothian, I mean—are Lady Wemyss, who is up at 
Gosford, and Lady Ellesmere, who is at Mertown House, 
St. Boswell’s. She was a Lambton, you remember, daughter of 
Lord Durham’s twin brother, the Hon. Frederick Lambton. 
As Lord Durham had eight brothers and four sisters, Lady 
Ellesmere had a good supply of aunts and uncles, among them 
being the Duchess of Leeds, Lady Katie Lambton, who, accord- 
ing to the last instalment of Mrs. Asquith’s autobiography, was 
the only girl besides Margot Tennant that Baron Hirsch 
thought suitable to marry his son Lucien. After his son’s death, 
the Baron said, ‘‘No one would die if they married Margot 
Tennant.’ And the hair of the ‘horsey’? man she wouldn’t 
marry went grey in a couple of years! 

* * % 

“[ohen Major and Lady Hersey Baird are at Lennoxlove, also 

in Haddingtonshire. She is one of the good-looking 
Conyngham sisters, you remember Lady Blanche Seymour, 
Lady Edina Ainsworth and Lady Helen, the wife of the one 
and only Dermot McCalmont, the owner of The Tetrarch, 
Tetratema, and the rest. Quite untrue, by the way, the rumour 
that he had been offered £100,000 for Tetratema. 

* * * 


Duke of York’s visit to the Ancasters, at Drummond 
Castle, next Monday, will make a tremendous excitement 
in Crieff, which is to have its Highland gathering on the 21st. 
(Continued on p. 172) 


‘Lhe 


Bertram Park 


THE MARCHIONESS OF QUEENSBERRY 


Who was formerly Lady Drumlanrig, and before that the beau- 

tiful Miss Irene Richards of ‘‘ Theodore and Co.’ at the Gaiety. 

It was during the run of that piece that’ she married Lord 

Drumlanrig, who has now succeeded to. the marquisate on the 
death of his father 
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THE LETTERS OF 


Rather overrated amusements, entre nous, these Highland 
gatherings and games, but, on the other hand, it’s good to hold 
on to anything that’s got some history and: tradition behind it. 
Bad luck that, though there’s to be a pretty good house party 
at Blair Castle, there will be no Atholl gathering, because of the 
shortness of Murray tartan. Such an unromantic reason forthe 
Atholls of Blair Atholl! r 
. * * *% 
“he Duke and Duchess of Atholl have no children, and the 

Duke’s only surviving brother is unmarried, so that there 
are no direct descendants to inherit the eighteen other titles that 
the Duke holds besides the chief one. You know, dearest, that 
all Scotsmen are frightfully proud of their family—might almost 
be taken for snobbishness further south—and there zs a story 
about the Duke, then Lord Tullibardine, when he first joined 
the Blues. They asked him how his mother was, and how his 
father was, and so on, through the various members of the 
House of Murray. When he’d answered all the questions, 
someone said, “ And now that’s enough about your family, we 
don’t. want.to hear anything more about them all the time you’re 
here with us.” Probably only a-story, of ccurse. 

* * * 

Frc Geddes is at Auchterarder, and 

Lord and Lady Beatty are. at 
Grantully Castle—it’s the first. year 
they’ve had it, but I hear the shooting 
is most awfully good. Lord and Lady 
Breadalbane are further west at Craig 
in Argyllshire. They, too, have no 
children to succeed them, the title pass- 
ing to Iain Campbell, the son of Lord 
Breadalbane’s younger brother, who mar- 
ried Lord Normanton’s sister. Lady 
Breadalbane is sister of the Duke of 
Montrose, who is now at Buchanan 
Castle with the Duchess. They will be 
having a large party for the Ayr meeting 
later on. Most of the excitements are 
later on towards the end of the month. 
The Perth balls are on the 22nd and 
24th; and the beginning of next month, 
for one must have a little time to get 
over the London season, as well as give 
one’s mind to the more sporting interests 
of life. 

* * 

“T~he Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 

will only have a few friends at 
Dunrobin this year, as she, of course, 
is in mourning for her mother, Lady’ 
Lanesborough. Far more in their line, 
I imagine, than heavy formal parties. 
Lord and Lady Lovat are at Beaufort 
Castle, Beauly, which is one of the most 
historic of the historic Scotch castles. 
He is the fourteenth baron, and one of 
his ancestors, Simon, the eleventh lord, 
was outlawed in 1701 for seizing and marrying the widow of the 
ninth! He was finally beheaded, however, on Tower Hill, on 
account of the part he took in the rebellion of 45. Lady 
Lovat, the present one, is one of Lord Ribblesdale’s daughters, 
niece of Mrs. Asquith, and named Laura, after the favourite 
sister, who died. 

: * * * 

[he Duke of Richmond is up at Gordon’Castle after his 

strenuous week at Goodwood. An awfully popular win 
that was when the King’s horse, Dayspring, won, after his 
beating at Sandown a week or two before. Everyone seemed 
awfully pleased, and there were hats thrown up and shouts of 
*“Good old George” all round. He did pretty well, too, with 
his yacht, Britannia, at Cowes, and very sporting it was of 
Her Majesty—who doesn’t particularly like the sea—to sail on 
her with the rest of the Royal party. 


MR. BALFOUR ABROAD 


Snapped on the courts at San Sebastian. Mr. 

Balfour plays a good safe game of tennis and 

is devoted to the game. 

of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club at St. 
Andrews 
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EVEILYN—continued. 


It isn’t everyone, of course, who’s got a house in the Isle of 
Wight, so that the people who entertain house parties for 
Cowes are necessarily rather few and far between. I rather 
liked the sound of the mixed bag that Commander Chilcott had 
at Darwash — the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Lord 
Reading (rather official the last), and Miss Paula Gellibrand. 


* * * 


Lord Iveagh had a pretty big party at Thornhill, including 
Lord Churchill—whose daughter, Ivy, is to be married to 
Leonard Brassey in the autumn—Lord and Lady Arran (she’s 
Dutch, you know), with their son, Lord Sudley, who’s just 
seventeen. Then there was Lady Leconfield, Lord Leopold 
Mountbatten, Lord and Lady Wolverton, and Lord Sackville— 
whose yacht, Swmuwrun, finished third for the King’s Cup. 


ue * * 


Now that Goodwood and Cowes are over, and Brighton 

and Lewes races, too, which wind up, so to speak, the 
Sussex fortnight, there’s time to look around, and it seems to 
me that Kipling was about right when he wrote that little 
poem about “Sussex by the Sea.” It’s 
a marvellous county, dearest, every bit 
of it, east or west, by the sea or. far 
inland. I’m thinking seriously, in fact, 
of giving up the pomps and vanities of 
wicked London and going back (literally) 
to the land. 


* * * 


]™ afraid, though, it’s more attractive 
in theory than in practice, and . 
there’s no doubt—if the local sons of 
toil are anything to go by—that although 
proximity with Mother Earth may give 
one the contented mind, it certainly 
does not help to make one specially 
merry and bright, and one is faced with 
the awful prospect of becoming bovine 
and placid. I tore myself away from 
this enchanting place to spend one 
crowded hour (twenty-four to be exact) 
of glorious life in town. After all, it’s 
no longer a crime to be seen about in 
August, and there are at least the 
politicians left to give it a tone, so to 
speak. Poor things, they’ve got their 
work cut out ! 
* * ene 
unched at the Savoy, and raid the 
penalty for my carelessness—be- 
cause it was August—in not booking a 
table by having to wait ten minutes. 
Massine was there, possibly talking 
about the row between the Ballet and 
the Beecham-Covent Garden ménage. 
: By the way, did. you hear that the 
Metropolitan Opera people of New York were going to run the 
show next year ? 


He is also captain 


* * * 


“[ ben there was Ian Macpherson lunching with his wife, 

and more than likely profoundly thankful not to be 
in Ireland just now. Lastly, I saw Godfrey Isaacs, almost 
certainly, I should think, talking about Marconi and wireless 
stations and little matters of that kind ! 


* * * 


iser, I think, not even to mention the affairs in Poland and 

Ireland at the moment. It does look rather as if neither 

the Soviet Government nor the Sinn Feiners cared very much 

about our threats. However, more about these matters in 
another letter. My love to you, dearest,—Yours, EVELYN. 


“ EVE ” 


AND SOCIETY TENNIS PLAYERS 


In ‘‘Eve” this. week Mrs. Lambert Chambers continues her article on Society tennis players, and deals with Lady Zia Wernher, 


Mrs. Warde, Lady Rocksavage, Lady Ribblesdale, and others. 


There are two pages dealing with the latest novelties from Paris, 


while beautiful pictures and interesting articles and stories make up a fascinating number 
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THE RUTLAND AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


CAPTAIN PIGOT MOODIE, LADY IRENE CURZON, AND MR. AND MRS. W. J. BAIRD 


MRS. W. J. BAIRD 


The president of the Rutland Show, with his w’fe. 


Are seen above, reading from right to left, watching the proceedings of the Entries of livestock created a record this year, and 
eighty-seventh Rutland Show, which took place last week at Oakham. Lady were of a high standard. Mr. Baird’s hunter, Call 
Irene is Lord Curzon of Kedleston’s eldest daughter Boy, won in the district class‘ 


BRIG.-GENERAL GRENVILLE AND HIS WIFE 


Were among the spectators who looked at the exhibits 

with a critical eye. Lord Beatty carried off the prizes 

for heifers, and Lord Exeter was a winner in the 
bull and bull-calf classes 


SOME INTERESTED SPECTATORS 


Mr. Henry Finch, Sir Arthur Fludyer, Bt., and Major Noel judging the 

respective merits of the livestock, among which a Lincolnshire red short- 

horn cow of Colonel Gretton’s was a winner. Sir Arthur Fludyer has 
a fine place at Uppingham, Ayston Hall 
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SAILING CELEBRITIES SNAP 


Royal and other Visitors 


THE HON. MRS. ERNEST GUINNESS AND HER CHILDREN, AND CAPTAIN B. WALTER 


A snapshot on the R.Y.S. landing stage at Cowes. Mrs. Ernest Guinness is the wife of Lord Iveagh’s second son, one of a 
family of illustrious Eton Wet Bobs, and she is the daughter of Sir George and Lady Russell. Mr. and Mrs. Guinness have 
three little daughters, Aileen, Maureen, and Oonagh 


THE DUKE OF LEEDS FAMILIAR FACES LORD DUNRAVEN 
The Commodore of the Royal Yacht Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Joel, Lady Hulton, and Miss The recurrence of the America Cup 
Squadron and the-owner of the yacht, Betty Hulton going off to one of the yachts in a brings back memories of Lord Dun- 
“Corisande.”. During the war the pinnace. Mr. Joel is as keen on yachting as he raven’s two attempts to win with 
yacht, “‘ Aries,’ also owned by his is on racing. Lady Hulton is the wife of Sir “Valkyrie.” He owns the two steam 
grace, was lost on active service Edward Hulton yachts, ‘‘Cariad”’ and “ Grainaig.” 
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: SHOTTED AT COWES REGATTA 
to the Yachting Ascot. 


H.M. THE KING AND QUEEN ABOARD “ BRITANNIA” 


The interest in these photographs resides in the fact that they were taken whilst His Ma‘esty’s yacht “Britannia” was actually 

sailing in the second of her engagements in the big handicap for yachts over 100 tons over a 44-mile course, in which “ Britannia”’ 

got the second prize. The royal yacht won her first engagement on the opening day. In the top picture are H.M. the King, 

the Duke of Connaught, and the Marquis de Soveral, and in the bottom one both their Majesties, Princess Mary, the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Connaught, and Major Philip Hunloke, who is steering 
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with two fellows who have done 


yo 


| DO not hesitate to confess (after lunch 


nothing else but talk ‘‘huntin 

and “’ounds” and ‘‘’orses’’) that I 
do not realiy care two. hoots whether 
Mount Royal has thrown the Sizzerwitch 
away, or shown us that he can win the 
Leger or not! Iam afraid that I must 
be in-bred somewhere to the great tea- 
merchant of Great Coram Street, and 
that, fond as Iam of a bit of racing (as 
a performer and not as an onlooker), 
when they begin talking ‘‘huntin’’’ I 
forget most other things. For instance, 
when the great Gordon Islander started 
talking about how he bitted a horse that 
would go with his muzzle two feet off the 
ground at an oxer, and the hard-riding 
‘*Matlow "’ told me how he climbed a 
hill hanging on to a stirrup-leather, and 
was then too blown to holla’ hounds on 
to the line, I said, “I'll have another 
glass of port, and let’s drink fox-huntin’ 
and trimmings!” There’s no manner of 
good beating about the bush; there’s 
only ove sport—the pursuit of Charles 
James Fox. Other things are all very 
well to fill in the gaps—yachting, if you 
don’t get unpicturesquely ill; bowls, if 
you are an admiral; golf, if you can hit 
the silly little “gutty. ba’”; grouse, if 
they fly into it, as they sometimes do; 
foot-ba’, if you’re young enough ; currant- 
jelly dogs, if you've a horse that’s got 
three legs anda swinger ; but for the real 
‘‘ liver and bacon of existence,” the real 
“consolation of age,” and so forth, what 
else can a decent-minded man think of 
but the fox? If your hoss be well-bred 
and in bloomin’ condition, well up to the 
country and up to your weight, oh, then 
give the rein to your youthful (or other- 
wise) ambition, sit down in your saddle, 
and keep his head straight! ‘‘ Huick 
holla! Huick!’’ But, heavings, where 
are we gettin’ to? 

* * * 

G): course, long before even the over- 


ture, it’s quite wrong to go and get all worked up like this, 
but I plead that it is entirely the fault of the Gordon Islander and 
the thrusting “‘ Matlow’’ that it has happened. Why do these people 
talk to an impressionable enthusiast like the miserable ‘‘ Sabretache ’’ 


so long ahead of the 
first peep-o’-day cub- 
hunt as all this? I 
know perfectly well 
that I shall go to bed 
to-night dreaming 
that I’ve been asked 
down to  Warwick- 
shire by Pat S t 
(also a late Gordon 
Islander, and a nail- 
ing good performer 
at the regimental 
pastime of ‘‘ broken 
bottles’’), and that I 
find I have packed 
everything excepting 
two pairs of breeches 
that fit me as if 
they were absolutely 
gummed to my knees ! 
What nightmare more 
awful than that? I 
know that I shall 
wake up at 6.30 and 
wonder whether I’m 
in time to catch a 
train that don’t start 
from Euston or Pad- 
dington till9 a.m. I 
know that I shall 
wonder whether I’ve 
got too fat in the leg 
to get into my boots, 
that have been roost- 


ing on their trees 
since March! How 


ures in tl! 


SSN 


M 


Poo, Waterford 
LORD AND LADY TALBOT DE 
MALAHIDE 


Lord Talbot de“Malahide descends from Richard 

Talbot of Malahide Castle, heir-male of the ancient 

lords of Malahide, barons by tenure. ' Malahide 

is on the outskirts of Dublin. Lady Talbot de 

Malahide, is his lordship’s second wife and is the 

daughter of the late Mr. Robert Blake Humfrey 
of Wroxham House, Norwich 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL XI. 


It is probable that the Tonbridge XI. is the best school team of the year, Winchester 
hardly excepted. Winchester beat both Eton and Harrow very badly, and it would 
have been interesting to see what Tonbridge did with Winchester. 
follows: Left to right, back row—T. E. S. Francis, H. C. Perry, H. T. Gilbert, 
U. Armistead, T. R. E. Cato, N. B. Sherwell, and A. S. Webster; front row—G. C. 
Hubbard, C. H. Knott, E. P. Solbe, H. P. Holton, and H. C. A. Gaunt 
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Sort of slipping into the Bacon's essay touch, aren’t we? 
apropos of nothing, have you ever read “ Bones and I”? I suppose 
you have; and even if you have, read it again. 
one that cove had, ‘‘ Gold for Silver,” even if you’re badly done in 


The names are as 
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By 
s ‘¢s Sabretache.’’ 


tragic it is to be still young in spite of 
having to own to a ‘‘ liberal ’arf ’undred’’! 
Once I dreamt that I was absolutely 
alone with hounds and couldn't holla 
them on to the line of the hunted fox. 
You know the feeling when you've had 
too much to eat—to eat, I repeat! How- 
ever, just for a lark, I’m going to have 
a Fisher or two each way, Mount Royal, 
the Leger, in spite of the Goodwood 
Cup’s having been false-run. I may be 
just as silly an ass as ever, but shortly 
after the Leger I’m going out cub- 
hunting. So why worry ? 
* * * 

AS it seems the fashion to write sort of 

Amiel’s ‘Journal Intime” things 
these days, I wonder why some of the 
leading exponents of this form of litera- 
ture—or is it merely journalism ?—have 
not written an essay upon “ Purring.” 
You don't, I suppose, if you are a high- 
brow, think much of my suggestion; but 
if you'll only take a pull at yourself and 
think, there’s quite a lot in it. We all 
“purr ” sometimes. _ I have even done 
itmyself, For instance: when the papers 
said that never a greater tailor ever got 
up, and they were sorry I had not broken 
my something neck, I did not purr; when 
they said: “‘ Mr. Sabretache is a magni- 
ficent judge of pace, and we were all 
taking a lesson!” I purred till I-couldn’t 
hear myself think. (Entre nous, N.B., 
and so forth, they only said this when 
they were on at a nice price; if one won 
on an outsider they said: ‘‘ Bartimceus 
won rather cleverly, unaided by his 
jockey!” However, why worry?) But 
where were we? Oh! I know! Intro- 
spection, ‘‘ Amiel’s Journal,” and so forth ! 
Ican’t doit! I’m sorry: I’m no play- 
actor; I’ve just got to be my own self 
or bust; I’m no good at camouflage or 
pretending ; at least, unless I think I can 
tell you a areal good ’un and make you 
laugh and forget your overdraft; but, 
honestly, I don’t tell ’em to matter. 


Quite 
That’s my idea, the 


the eye. It’s bad 
commercialism, but 
then it’s more satis- 
factory in the end. 
I’m sure the other 
fellow takes the next 
one by the roots, so 
to speak, and has to 
go back to the pad- 
dock in the cold meat 
van. One is not 
clever enough, I own, 
to get gold for silver 
one’s self, but I think 
I'd just as soon not 
be clever. Dear old 
Whyte-Melville was 
not rich when he 


broke his neck out 
hunting. I’ve been 
and gone and 


“wrote” this bilge 
because someone has 
just said something 
that has made me 
“purr.” I hope she 
will understand, be- 
cause I can’t say 
thank you any other 
way. I can’t, ’cause 
I’m shy like! Savvy? 
De la Rochefoucauld 
has said such a lot of 
things that I only dare 
to think—for the same 
reason, above stated, 
sheer shyness!! 

(Continued on p. iv) 
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A PRETTY CAMERA STUDY. 


Speaight, New Bond Street 


LADY LYLE AND HER GRANDDAUGHTER 


Lady Lyle is the wife of Sir Robert Park Lyle, Bart., who is a very well-known personality in the City and a member of the 
Royal ‘Commission on Sugar Supplies. .He is one-of. the oldest volunteers in the three kingdoms, as he put in twenty years’ 
service with the old Volunteer battalion of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. The little child seen in this picture is the 
daughter of Sir Robert and Lady Lyle’s younger daughter, Mrs. Baker, who died some little time ago 
c 
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MLLE. PAULETTE BRULAT 


A well-known Parisienne, snapped in the Bois with her 
Eergers d’Alsace. This breed is also having a great vogue 
in England 


B’lov’dest? (I write swammed, b’ the way, ’cause I 
can’t remember, at actchul moment, whether one says 
swamorswum .. . !!!) It’s really a tremenjus 
advenchure! It isn’t the getting out into the open sea and the 
diving through the breakers in order t’do so that’s so ’normous— 
though it does take a bit o’ doing—but the getting back! You 
can’t dive back, you know, but have to come in on the crest of 
the wave . . . and if you don’t look slippy you get caught in the 
neck by the next wave when you're struggling against the back- 
wash of the one that brought you in . because, r’luctant to 
part with you, it always endeavours to drag you out again! (Such 
a womanly trick, 7’est-ce pas ?). 
* * * 
“T‘he first time I tried it I saw fireworks! Had sailed most 
gracefully in on the tip of the wave . . . and was ment’lly 
comparing myself to those frothy Academy pischures one sees of 
the “ Spirit of the Ochun,” and so forth . . . when the second one 
arrived! I was trying to remain steady with the down wash of 
the water beating back against my knees when the second arrival 
caught me right at that part of me it is so difficult to find room 
for during the rush hour of the Metro railway in Paris! 
* ane * 
“[hen it was that I gave my celebrated imitachun of the 
octopus! Loie Fuller couldn’t have done more spread- 
eagle work with her limbs than I did in the next thirty seconds! 
When I came up again the celebrated imitachun was that of a 
jelly-fish much battered, and I clung weakly to the rope that 
had been brought down ’case of ’mergencies and that my 
horrified friends had hast’ly thrown somewhere in my direction ! 
Saved . saved!” wecried, and beat our breasts in Daniel 
Defoe-ish manner!! They covered what remained of me with 
a large bath towel and left me to dry in the sun! This is 
a great life, B’lov’dest bit strenuous, course . ... 
but I love it! (And to think—woe is me—that I’m d’parting 
Paris-wards to-morrow ! !) 


H AVE you ever swammed in the sea bya real Big Storm, 


* * * 

M°eted over to St. Malo yes’day! Furnichure hunting! The 

devil-dealers, though! They ought to be clubbed, all of 
’em! The frowsiest old peasant knows to a sow the value of 
his presses and cupboards and the old china now’days! And 
to the actual value of his possessions he adds about two or three 
hundred per cent. for the fun of the thing and in order to be 
able to brag of having “done” you! Comes cheaper to buy in 


Paris . . . ’fact is, I do b’lieve that half the time the 
dealers of St. Malo get their stuff from Dufayel’s! ! 
* * * 


s’pose I needn’t tell you that Dufayel’s is the Universal 
Provider of Paris where one goes when one gets married or 
divorced!! Yes or divorced! One needs new lares 
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PRISCILLA IN 


PAIRIS. 


and penates on both occashions—what? Seeing the prices I 
didn’t buy mzch! But what I did buy was, after all, not bad! 
Of course, if one only hunts long ‘nuff one usually finds, in some 
dusty and f’gotten corner, a treasure trove. J came across a 
charming old sextant case of Vernis Martin of a wonderful 
mellow green that is the joy of my heart! Dunno what I’ll do 
with it but one doesn’t buy things that are pleasing to 
the eye, and most soul-satisfying in their beauty, for merely 
utilitarian purposes does one? 
* * * 

What I did buy for that purpose was petits Bretons. Petits 

Bretons—O most B’loved—are the most delish’us buns 
that ever woz! Rather like owr penny plain plumd buns (at 
least, they used to be a penny when I was young, but Lord knows 
what has happened to ’em in these post-war times), only more 
so! Richer sweeter more plumbs and a 
wonderful taste of brown sugar and orange peel lurking in the 
background! One eats ’em hot—toasted, y’know—with tons of 


nice SALT butter!! Don’t you love salt butter ? 
* * * 
oesn’t one simply gorge at the seaside? Sometimes after a 
huge dinner and chocolates-just-before-bed . . . I yet 


manage to wake up in the night feeling hungry. The other 
night, so much so, that I had to get up and go down to 
the kitchen, foraging bent and then whom did I 
diskover but my host sitting on the kitchen table with a hunk of 
bread-and-butter in one hand, a leg o’ lamb bone in the other, 
and a jar of pickles by him! The selfish beast refused me a 
gnaw at his bone, so I had to do with a drumstick, and the most 
enchanting bit of evil-smelling-but-oh-so-good cheese I have ever 
come across! We shared, h’ever, the scrapings of the chocolate 
pudding dish that we found in the ice-box. And to think that 
duty calls and I must leave all this !—Mos’ lovingly, B’lov’dest. 
PRISCILLA, 


Reutlinger 


MLLE. ALICE COCEA 


A clever young actress of the Théatre des Bouffes Parisiens, 
displaying the last word in black velour trimmed with vine 
leaves of turquoise blue 


Pisa ley 
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THE GREAT “SLEUTH” PLAY AT THE STRAND. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER AND. MISS KYRLE BELLEW IN “AT THE VILLA ROSE” 


The success which Mr. Bourchier scored with this thrilling sleuth-hound play was instantaneous. Those of us who had seen 

Mr. Bourchier as a criminal knew that he was bound to make a first-class detective. He has more than fulfilled our happiest 

anticipations. His ‘‘ Papa Hanaud,’’ the great detective who rescues the lovely Celia from the clutches of the wicked people who 

want to put her in a sack and throw her into a river, is most convincing. Miss Kyrle Bellew makes a most charming victim, and 
bears up wonderfully in most trying circumstances 
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Lafayette 
MISS JOAN WOODD 


Who made her début at one of the royal 


garden parties last season. She is a 

daughter of Captain and Mrs. Basil 

Woodd of Abbotsfield House, Wivelis- 
combe 


IN TOWN @© OUT 


By Christopher. 


GOOD many well- 
A known people who 

have disappeared 

from the news just 
now might be found, if you 
knew where to look for 
them, enjoying the simple 
delights of camping out. A 
peer who is very fond of this 
form of holiday is Lord 
Sandys. There is a pretty 
meadow on the Worcester- 
shire banks of the Severn, 
on General Marindin’s 
Woodfield estate, com- 
manding lovely views of the 
Abberley Hills and Oliver’s 
Mound, which he has rented 
for 30s. a year for some time 


the Battle of Bannockburn 
hangsin thearmoury. Since 
Lord Ancaster and_ his 
American wife succeeded, 
the castle has been a much 
gayer place, and the lovely 
formal gardens that recall 
the beauties of Versailles 
and Fontainebleau have seen 
many brilliant entertain- 
ments. 
* * * 

Ss James Buchanan and 

Miss Catherine Bu- 
chanan, his only daughter, 
are spending all the summer 
at their Berkeley Square 
flat, notwithstanding that 
they have a beautiful place 
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Bertram Park 


LADY McILWRAITH 
The wife of Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, 


K.C.M.G., who was for several years 

judicial adviser to the Egyptian Govern- 

ment. Her father, Sir Richard Powell, s 
physician in ordinary to the King 


past. His own family seat, Ombersley 
Court, near Worcester, is not far away, 
and he, as was his brother, the late peer, 
is frequently seen yachting on the Severn. 
* * * 
jE theseat of the Marquis of Conyng- 
ham, near Canterbury, is now tenanted 
by Colonel Milo and Mrs. Talbot. It was 
let last summer as well, the present mar- 
quis not having been exactly in a position 
to occupy the charming place himself. 
Coionel Milo Talbot is the youngest 
brother of Lord Talbot de Malahide, and 
his wife is the daughter of the late Colonel 
John Joicey, M.P., of Newton Hall, 
Northumberland. 


* * * 

iN friend holiday-making in the Cleveland 

district of Yorkshire tells me that in 
the window of one shop in Guisborough 
he saw the name of that town spelt, not 
only in the way I have just spelt it, but 
also ‘‘ Guisbrough,” “‘ Gisborough,” ‘‘ Guis- 
bro,” and “Gisboro.” If my friend had 
referred to some of the peerage books he 
would have been further mystified to find 
Lord Gisborough (Mr. Walter Long’s 
brother) described, as ‘‘of Gisboro Hall, 
Gisborough.” The fact is, Lord and Lady 
Gisborough have long been interested in 
an attempt to pin the town, definitely and 
officially, to the spelling ‘‘ Gisborough” 
instead of ‘‘ Guisborough.” For one thing, 
it would obviate the nuisance of so many 
letters addressed to them as at ‘‘ Guis- 
borough’’ being sent to Gainsborough. 
But Sir Alfred Pease and a good many 


Bacon & Sons 


MISS BOND-CABBELL 


Whose engagement was recently announced, is a daughter 
of Mrs. Bond-Cabbell of Cromer House, Norfolk. Her 
fiancé is Sir Edward Hulton Preston, who served with 
the Royal Sussex throughout the war and got the D.s.0O. 


at Lavington Park, once the home of Bishop 
Wilberforce, to say nothing of Torridon 
Forest. Miss Buchanan makes a delight- 
ful hostess, and is, indeed, her father’s 
right hand. She has been intimately 
connected with all his many philanthropic 
works, and has a pet interest of her own 
in child-welfare. She enjoys a day with 
the famous partridges and pheasants at 
Lavington, she goes deer-stalking over 
Torridon, and she is an expert angler. 
Sir James is the millionaire sportsman and 
distiller who bought the Log of the Victory 
for the nation last summer, and was made 


a baronet is year. 
At the time of the marriage of Sir Robert 
Paul, Bart. of Ballyglan, Waterford, 
to the daughter of the late Count Gorkiewicz 
de Habdank, which occurred at Beyruth, 
Syria, in May 1919, nothing was said in 
public about the romantic circumstances 
which preceded the happy event. But I 
learn that the story is uncommonly in- 
teresting. Sir Robert succeeded his father, 
Sir William Joshua Paul, a noted Water- 
ford agriculturist and head of an influential 
county Wexford family, in 1912, being then 
in the service of the Irrigation Department, 
Cairo. He took a commission when war 
broke out and had the misfortune to be 
captured by the Turks. The Jady is the 
adopted daughter of Mrs. Edgar Whitaker 
of Constantinople (she was known as Miss 
Whitaker), and she made herself the 
tutelary goddess of British soldiers en- 
deavouring to escape. She helped several 


* 


Rita Martin 
MRS, ROBERT WILLOCK 


A new portrait of Mrs. Robert Willock, 
who was presented at one of the even- 
ing Courts which their Majesties held 
this season. She is the wife of Major 
Robert Peel Willock, R.A.F. 


other fervent Yorkshiremen 
are fiercely against any 
tampering with what they 
consider an __ historically 
hallowed ‘u.” 


* * * 

he Duke of York will be 

at Drummond Castle 

as the guestof Lordand Lady 
Ancaster next week. Drum- 
mond Castle is the ancient 
seat of the Earlsof Perth, and 
it has some very curious ter- 
raced gardens, The castle 
is approached by a steep, 
uphill avenue of beech trees, 
and there is an artificial lake 
in the grounds with a strange 
story attached to it. It is 
said that the Duke of Perth, 
embittered by the failure of 
“‘the 45’’ rising, designed 
the lake in order to cover 
for ever the splendid stables 
that had been desecrated by 
the presence of Hanoverian 
cavalry. The house is full 
of relics. A double-hilted 
sword that drank blood at 
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of them to safety, and among 
them was Sir Robert Paul. 
Their acquaintance quickly 
developed into mutual love, 
and soon after the war the 
wer eing took ePlaeee 


(Golonel IL, yan! (CO; M. Ge 

D.S.O., Royal Engi- 
neers, who won’ high dis- 
tinction in the South African 
and the European wars, is 
going to marry the elder 
daughter of that-hero of all 
army doctors, Lieut.-General 


Sir Arthur Sloggett, late 
Director - General of the 
Army Medical Service. He 


was very severely wounded 
at Khartum, a bullet enter- 
ing his breast, and he was 
regarded as dead, but, as 
his body lay among others 
placed. ready for burial, 
somebody noticed a slight 
movement. He was taken 
away to hospital, and his 
recovery ranks among the 
wonders of surgery. 


Hugh Cecil 
MRS, LANCELOT LIDDELL 


The wife of Lieutenant Lancelot Liddell, 
R.N., who is the son of Mr. John 
Liddell of Sherfield Manor, Basingstoke. 
Mrs, Liddell was presented at Court this 
season by her mother-in-law 
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COWES—COLD BUT CHEERY. 


SIR HERCULES AND LADY LANGRISHE AN INTERESTING GROUP 


Sir Hercules Langrishe is one of the best known Snapshotted on the R.Y.S. landing stage. The group includes Lord Reading, the 

and also one of the oldest members of the R.Y.S. Duchess of Sutherland, Miss D’Erlanger, Miss Gellibrand, the Baroness D’Erlanger, 

He is as well known ashore as he is afloat, as and Lady Beatty.” The Cowes week opened on the 2nd, and was blessed with finer 

he was master of the Kilkenny Hounds from 18S0 weather than many other parts of Merrie England. On the cpening day there was a 

to 1908. Lady Langrishe is the daughter of the good sailing breeze and good racing, H.M. the King’s “ Britannia’’ capping her northern 
late Right Hon. Fitzwilliam Hume Dick successes by winning the big event 


THE DUKE OF LEEDS, MR. JAMIESON, AND LORD MOUNT LORD AND LADY ARRAN AND THEIR SON 
EDGCUMBE 


Lord Arran is a well-known member of the R.Y.S. and 

The Duke of Leeds, who is an honorary commander in the R.N.V.R., was. also a very distinguished soldier. He used to be in the 
amongst the many distinguished amateur sailors at Cowes, and Lord Mount Blues, and served in the South African War with the 
Edgcumbe is likewise a very familiar figure in yachting circles. Cowes was Composite Regiment of the Household Cavalry. Lady Arran 
very full both ashore and afloat, and with a real yachtsman’s breeze coming is the only daughter of Baron Huyssen van Kattendyke of 
in from the west the conditions were almost ideal Zeeland. The elder son is Lord Sudley, who was born in 1903 
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‘ith Silent F 


HEN Youth bids “Good-bye” to anything, it is 
\ X / usually to some tremendous thing. But Age is 


always saying good-bye, not to tremendous things, 
because it knows, alas! that very, very few things 
really are tremendous; but to little every-day things which 
Youth, in the pride of its young years, ignores—for will they not 
repeat themselves again and again? But the “I will” of Youth 
has become the “I may” of Age. That is why Age is always 
silently saying ‘‘ Good-bye.”’ Nobody hears it bid “‘ Adieu” to the 
things which pass; it says‘ Farewell”so quietly, under its breath, 
often only in its heart, and perhaps it smiles as it says ‘‘ Adieu,” 
and Youth, seeing that smile, imagines there can be no sadness 
there, for Age is very proud. Youth is so strong, so free, so 
contemptuous of restraint, so uncomfortable face to face with 
the tears that are hastily wiped away. What has Age to cry 
about ? it demands, in that callousness which it so often mistakes 
for vigour. After all, Age has lived its life; it has had its due 
share of existence; it is stupid to quarrel with the shadows 
when they fall. But Old Age says nothing. Youth would not 
understand were it to speak its thoughts. And Age is fearful of 
ridicule. And Youth so often mistakes 
this fear for envy, whereas Age envies 
Youth so little—so very little. Would 
Age be young again? Yes—yes, oh yes! 
But would Age be young again merely 
to grow old all over again? No, a 
thousand times no! The process is 
too sad ever to repeat. Resignation is 
such a hard-won battle that there 
remains no strength left with which to 
fight it all over again. But resignation 
is a victory all the same—a victory of 
which nothing on earth can rob us. 
And because it 7s a victory, and because 
the winning of it cost us many an unseen 
tear, so many mortal pangs which no one 
guessed, it is for us more precious on 
that account. No, Age loves Youth for 
its innocence, its energy, its well-nigh 
unshakable belief in itself; but Age does 
not envy it merely forits Youth. It knows 
what lies ahead of it, and in that know- 
ledge there is no room for envy. Morn- 
ing has its beauty, so has the twilight. 
And night comes at the end of the 
brightest day. 
* * * 

Our Fight. 
Fach of us has his one great fight to 
go through, and when it is over— 
when the din of warfare is stilled— 
nothing can really hurt us any more. 
That is our consolation, as well as our 
fruit of victory. Some people have to 
fight this great fight while they are 
young—perhaps they are the more lucky, who knows? Others 
have to fight it when they are old—which is tragedy, since Age 
has so few reserves. But most of us meet the enemy face 
to face when we are middle-aged—and this, perhaps, is the 
best time of all. For the middle-aged know what life is— 
what life can, or can never be. It has still much of the 
strength of Youth, but without Youth’s perviousness to hurtful 
things. It knows the worst as well as the best—and it 
knows it at an age which can still reap profit from this know- 
ledge. It stands, as it were, at the summit of the Hill of Life 
and from the eminence can see both sides—those who struggle 
upward, and the glory of them; and those who fight every inch 
of the descent, and the pitifulness of their struggles. The 
power to love endures, the genius to enjoy still remains; but 
the “soul” is not blinded by the seeming permanence of the one 
nor deluded by the belief that the other is the be-all and end-all 
of life. But, alas! like all attainments, the moment of its glory 
is brief. Comes a time when the sunlight dies, when the blue 
sky fades, when the philosophy which we learnt while we 
ascended must perforce be our only comfort in our all-too-short 
descent. If we are not serene—with that serenity which denotes 
wisdom-—when we are middle-aged, we shall never become wise 
as long as ever we shall live. At best we shall appear—as so 


The débutante 


riel 


MISS BERTHA SPEIR 


daughter of 
Guy Speir, 2/6th South Staffords. 
was Secretary to the Secretary for Scotland 
for several years and was chief Conservative 
agent for Scotland from 1906-1911 
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many old people appear—like peevish, protesting, whimpering 
children forced against their will to succumb to force majeure 
and the inevitable. We speak glibly about “ growing old grace- 
fully,” but few of us really grow old gracefully, even though we 
do not deck ourselves out in book muslin and dye our hair 
a frightful shade. Most of us try to grow old gracefully in 
appearance, while, with all the strength of our innermost being, 
we fight a most ungraceful combat with Anno Domini. And in 
this fight victory is only given us when, through all the long 
dead years which stretch behind us, we have kept alive some 
ideal in our own hearts to comfort and sustain us when we 
are old. 
* * * 

Beauty in Middle-Age, 
Fo: as I said before, Middle-age ought to possess the wisdom 

of Age without having lost the “vision” of Youth. It can 
still enter into the spirit of spring. To a certain extent it is the 
personification of the best in life—sadder than Youth, perhaps, 
but infinitely more wise. It ought to possess, most of all, that 
wisdom which is born in tears, and holds, as it were, the answer 
to that secret which noneof us ever knowuntil we have scrawled 
across the pages of our life-story those 
three sad words, ““Never . . any 
Bo eee oc more!’’ So much is over 
and done with at forty-five, and yet all 
is not finished. But the dross is gone; 
the sprites of ambition, of false happi- 
ness, of unessentials, beckon us out into 
the desolate marshlands no more. We 
have done chasing  will-o’-the-wisps. 
Only the real essentials of a happy life 
remain to guide us; only what really 
makes up the happiness of our little 
“ day’? comes, as it were, to inspire and 
console us. Later on, who knows, we 
too shall become peevish and morose. 
One cannot ever guess what one will be 
when one is old. The Young believe 
that the Old were born old, but the Old 
remember, only too vividly, when they 
too were young. But sometimes it sours 
them, and sometimes they forget the 
spirit which animated their youth. And 
this forgetfulness makes them often such 
a dangerous guide to the world. Middle- 
age, which has lost the headstrong attri- 
butes of Youth, has yet not lost Youth’s 
ardour. It remains, for @ little while, 
serene and triumphant— proud in the 
attainment of that summit which is the 
Lieut.-Colonel highest point it will ever reach in life. 
Her father * * * 
Too Late. 
A this pride of Middle-age, its wisdom 

and its knowledge, its sadness and 
its smiles, are reflected so wonderfully in 
the late Dora Sigerson’s exquisite little book, “A Dull Day 
in London” (Nash). The title is, as it were, a libel on the 
contents. ‘A Dull Day in London” sounds so uninspiring, 
and yet this little book is full of inspiration, The name is taken 
from the first of these little studies in “ moods.’? Who does not 
know the feeling of boredom which descends upon the spirit as 
twilight falls in London at the end of a long, wet day? What 
to do! Where to go! The greyness of the world around you! 
The seeming gloomy monotony of everything in life! And yet, 
if one has the eyes to perceive the wonder of “little things,” 
even a dull day in London can be full of beauty—as Dora 
Sigerson shows. The birds in every street, the sea-gulls sweep- 
ing across the waters of the Serpentine, the dogs and cats and 
all the incidents of their everlasting warfare, all the human 
comedy and tragedy of the streets—these can give something to 
interest us even on the dullest day. Can we only brave the 
weather, there will always be something to charm or entrance 
us if we possess the imagination to be able to pierce the drab- 
coloured crust of every-day things. When we return home and 
draw our chair close to the fireside, there in the quiet of the 
evening we can oft-times find peace, living over again the simple 
incidents of a very every-day life. ‘‘‘I will but dream of my 
great day’ ’’—so ends this life little essay—‘‘ and so fill the room 

(Continued on p, 184) 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS— continued. 


with company,’ I said; and soon IJ heard the soft tread of fur- 
coated animals, the cheeping of birds, the cry of the sea-gulls 
flying to their rést, and, far away, the beating of waves upon 
some unknown shore.” 
* * * 

Farewell to Summer. 
Bt to me one of the most beautiful of these little essays is 

the second of the series—‘ The Last of Summer.” One 
has, perhaps, to be middle-aged in order to appreciate the 
exquisite tenderness, the pale-grey sadness of it all. To bid 
summer “good-bye” is such a little thing for Youth. There 
will be so many more summers—niore beautiful, perhaps. But 
the middle-aged know what summer really means, and in bidding 
it ‘‘ Farewell” it is as if they stood calmly watching the time 
when for them there will be no more pageant of the seasons. 
Dora Sigerson describes to us—with that wonderful simplicity 
of language, that tender understanding which is sucha wonderful 
quality of all her work—the last long look at her garden before she 
closes up the shutters of her cottage for the last time and turns 
her face towards London and the noise and restlessness of town 
life. ‘A moment—before I close the shutter in the cottage; a 
moment—for one last look into the garden. I know the train flies 
swiftly through the valley onward tothe town. I can see its white 
smoke, blown backward, breaking into a thousand ghosts which, 
refusing to accompany 
their swift master, wend 
their way into the woods 
and so disappear. Cruel 
and hard he is, with his 
stern sense of time, of 
duty; obeying but will, 
crushing all who oppose 
him to destruction. I 
am glad I am late. 
So I say good- 
bye to my garden, and 
farewell to summer—a 
sad duty, and one that 
holds some fear. For I 
am in the autumn of my 
days. Leaf, bud, and 
flower dropping to the 
ground as go our years, 
sink into the black earth 
and are no more, as we 
too must fall. There is 
no promise of flowers to 
meet our eyes froin the 
other side; no scent of 
violets or breath of 
honeysuckle has been 
blown backward to us 
from that unknown 
shore. How sad, then, 
to say farewell to so 
sweet a thing as a rose.” 


was married in 1911. 


* 
A Beautiful Little Book. 

nd yet, although this exquisite little chapter appealed to me 

more than any, there is not one in the book which I have 
not read a second time, marvelling at the sympathy, the 
understanding, the beauty of feeling—as well as the beauty of 
prose—which make these little studies so consoling and so 
lovable. To those who only know the dead author as one of 
the latter-day poets whose charming verses ‘‘sung’’ their way 
into so many hearts, this little volume of her prose work will come 
as an additional delight. Each one of these little pieces is a 
poem in itself. Strangely enough, in each one of them there 
seems to sound the sad note of ‘‘ Farewell ”—‘“ Farewell,” not 
only to the things which have been, but also to those which have 
never been, and now can never be—the hopes we cherished 
silently in our hearts, the dreams we dreamed unknown even to 
our nearest and dearest—those ‘“‘ dreams” which never came 
true. And this curious “note” of tender resignation will find 
an echo in many hearts. I fancy. It is a “note” which will 
appeal more greatly to the middle-aged. 
* * * 

Humour in Country Life, 
And this, at any rate, can be said for Middle-age—above and 
ie beyond the keen interest it excitesin the breasts of beauty 
specialists and life insurance companies—it is the age, par 


CAPTAIN AND MRS. RICHARD COLTHURST 


Captain Colthurst is the second son of Sir George and Lady Colthurst, and 
His wife is the only daughter of Colonel Hugh 
Cholmondeley, C.B., a relative of Lord Delamere. 
* are Mary Penelope and Shournagh Dorothy 
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excellence, of a sense of humour. If you haven’t a sense of 
humour when you're forty-five—Heaven help the grand-children 
who will have to live near you when you're eighty! You must 
be an appallingly dull dog. When you are middle-aged life has 
found you out—and so have your neighbours. Well, the great 
benefit of being found out is that you have to pretend no longer. 
And naturalness is never without a certain charm. If you 
notice, nearly all the really humorous books are written by 
middle-aged people. Youth can be very funny, too, but there 
is often a “sting’’ behind the wit of the very young. Middle- 
age is more content to be genial. It realises that very few 
people and very few things really matter in the slightest degree, 
and to be unimpressed by the “ panjandrums” of this world is 
the first and most essential step to seeing their funny sice. 
A splendid example of this is to be found in the Reverend W. B. 
Money’s amusing little book, ““ Humours of a Parish and other 
Quaintnesses ” (The Bodley Head). For after-dinner speakers, 
and those who, when on their legs, desire to be lightly 
humorous without being wittily profound, or having to obtain 
a laugh by putting their foot straight through “ thin ice,’’ this 
little book will surely be accounted among the “ classics.” It 
is over two hundred pages of one “good story” after another. 
Just a few of them are “ chestnuts ’’—delightfully re-told, however 
—but most of them are quite new—at least, they were to me, 
Mr. Money possesses a 
keen sense of humour. 
This, for a clergyman— 
as he himself declares 
—is a blessing which 
“mercifully relieves the 
sadness and monotony 
which must be ina large 
measure _ inseparable 
from his work.” But his 
humour is always genial 
and “ merciful,” and he 
hasa brief way of relating 
his stories which is an 
art in itself. Here are 
a few taken at random: 
“T was once told that a 
very shy curate took a 
German governess in to 
dinner. She had not 
been long in England. 
The curate asked her 
how she liked the service 
in the English Church. 
Her answer was, ‘Oh, I 
do like it so much; I do 
like ze Litany, it is so 
charitable, it do pray for 
everyone, it do pray for 
uS poor governesses.’ 
The curate was puzzled ; 
she saw this, and went 
on to explain: ‘Oh, yes, 
it do pray for all women 
labouring with child, and zat is what we poor governess do from 
morning till night.’”’ And I rather like the one which tells how 
a young bride while being married declared that she would “love 
and honour”? but resolutely refused to say anything else except 
“bey.” Several times the clergyman tried to get her to say 
obey correctly, but always with the same result. “ At last the 
bridegroom waxed wroth and said to the parson, ‘Do yeou let 
her alone; let her say ‘ bey’ if she likes; I’ll make her say ‘O’ 
as soon as I get herhome.” And this amused me—an American 
girl’s criticism of two objectionable and dirty Jews—“I guess 
those are two of the children of Israel who passed through the 
Red Sea and the waters never touched them on either side.” 
“Humours of a Parish and other Quaintnesses”’ will certainly 
provide hours of amusement. 
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Copyright in U.S.A. E. O. Hoppe, Cromwell Place, S.W. 
THE LADY VICTORIA WEMYSS 


A recent portrait of Lady Victoria Wemyss, the only daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Portland. She was married at 
Welbeck Abbey, two years ago, to Captain Michael Wemyss, R.H.G., a relative of Lord Wemyss, whose title was created by 
Charles I. During the late war Lady Victoria worked at a factory in Acton where aeroplane engines were made, and it was only 
when the King visited the works that her identity, which she had concealed under the name of ‘‘ Miss Cavendish,” was revealed. 
She recently presented her husband with a son 
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Miss Compton Collier, West End Lane, N.W. 


THE HON. MRS. MAURICE BRETT AND HER CHILDREN, AND MISS PHYLLIS DARE 


Mrs. Maurice Brett, who was formerly Miss Zena Dare, married Lord Esher’s younger son in 1911, and these photographs of 

her, Miss Phyllis Dare, and the pretty little children were taken at Mrs. Maurice Brett’s country house. ‘The children’s names 

are Antony, Angela, and Marie. The Sealyham’s name has not been mentioned in the communiqué which has reached us, but 

the other person’s name is, we understand, Mr. Edward Bray. The steed in the lower picture is in hard training, possibly for 
the Cesarewitch 
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FAIRIES HOLD THEIR COURTS. 
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Miss Compton Collier, West End Lane, N.W. 


ANOTHER PRETTY GROUP 


The Hon. Maurice Brett used to be in the Coldstream, and did very well in the war, in which he served from 1914 to 1916, 

being mentioned in despatches four times. Before the war he was A.D.C. to Lord French, who, up to 1912, was I.G. the Forces. 

His sister is the present Ranee of Sarawak (the Hon. Sylvia Brooke). Miss Phyllis Dare, who is having a well-earned rest, had 
just previously been delighting us all by her charming performance in “ Kissing Time” 
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SEEING THE REGATTA. 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 
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LADY MOIRA SCOTT 


A beautiful portrait study of Lady Moira Scott, the elder daughter of Lord and Lady Clonmell. Her sister, Lady Sheila, is fourteen 

years old. Lord Clonmell has no son, and the heir-presumptive to the title is his uncle, the Hon. Dudley Scott, whose wife is an 

American. The title, which dates back to 1793, was first borne by John Scott, who was successively Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, Prime Serjeant, and Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in Ireland 
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‘‘Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity § ?’—1 Penseroso. 
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SOME ENGLISH OPEN-AIR DANCERS 


In America the cult of the open-air dance has long flourished, but in this country, for reasons which hardly need to be specified, 

it has not been so popular, for it has been known to freeze in May. Stedman’s Sylvan Nymphs, however, an organisation composed 

of the pupils of the-famous Stedman dancing school, are to be seen all through this month at Sparrow's Nest. Park, Lowestoft, and 
from all accounts the Pacific Slope and other rendezvous for this sort of thing in the States will need to look to their laurels 
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SOME KNIGHTS OF THE PIGSKIN. BY FRED MAY 


All is fish that comes into the caricaturist’s net, and he must always be catholic in his tastes and not confine himsclf exclusively 
to manly beauty. Most of the celebrities seen above have more or less recently caught the judge’s eye. Slade is Allenby’s pilot, 
and rode him in the Derby, in which race that unlucky horse started very nearly favourite but broke a blood-vessel. Evans rode a 
winner at Liverpool, as also did Balding, who also got home on 


Va Va at Goodwood; Joe Plant is not yet a light of other days, 
and Shatwell has also been well to the fore of late 
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(Q)= Of ab 
the least 


desire to 
disparage our 
adversaries in 
the final of the 
Olympic Polo 
Tournament at 
Ostend on 
July 31, I am 
afraid that Iam 
not prepared to 
accept the form 
as true. If one 
did accept it as 
true, then good- 
bye to our chance 
of beating 
America next 
June. To tell 
me that such a 
team as we sent 
to Ostend is only 
2 goals better 
than the Spanish 
team which beat 
an American 


W. A. Rouch 
MAJOR J. F. HARRISON 


The R.H.G. back, who has been tried In most of 

the International tests and has shown excellent 

form. If we were not so particularly strong in 

the back division Major’ Harrison would pro- 

bably be a certainty versus America, and even 
as things are he may be 


Army of the Rhine team 13 to 3 is to ask me 
to believe that black is white. 
* * * 
Gyre is quite prepared to admit that our 
Olympic team is anything from 12 
to 20 goals better than America’s Olympic 
team, but I am afraid that I am not con- 
vinced that we are only 2 goals better than 
the Spanish team. The Duc de Penaranda 
and the Count de Maza are both players 
who have shown good form against some of 
our best, and were good enough to help us 
in getting that 1914. team ready when the 
Wimborne expedition was in Madrid, but I 
venture, with all due submission, to suggest 
that the Spanish team, as a team, had no 
right to get 11 goals against our 13. 
* * * 
think sufficient comment on this match is 
to re-state the names of the people who 
represented the Blessed British Isles: Lieut.- 
Colonel T. P. Melvill, the 17th Lancers 
No. 1, whose team beat the Old Cantabs 
9 to 2 in the semi-final of the Coronation 
Cup; Major F. W. Barrett, a 1914 Inter- 
national who has shown us that he is 
absolutely at the top of his form in every test match in Dahich he 
has been played; Lord Wodehouse, the Old Cantab back, ‘nuff said ! 
and Major Vivian Lockett, the 1914 International and the elected 
captain of the 1921 team, also obviously at the top of his form, as 
recent exhibitions have proved. I therefore do not understand this 
score of 13 to 11, and I wish I had seen the match. It is never 
quite fair to express any decided opinion upon form that you have 
not seen; but speaking merely upon what one has seen and upon the 
‘‘ book, ”” if we had beaten Spain 10-love I should have been satisfied 
that we had gone about three-quarters out. If this sort of thing had 
not happened once or twice during the season here one would not 
take any notice of what happened at Ostend. Personally, I have no 
use for pat-ball. 
bd * * 
hat we want at the moment is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—that is, if we are to find out what we 
must find out, and therefore I think it is up to every team that goes 
on the warpath to put it all in and show what its real form is. I do 
not, as I have said, want it to be thought that I cast any aspersions 
upon our Spanish opponents at Ostend ; but all I do say is this, that 
if such a rattling good team as we sent could not win farther than it 
did, there must have been something very much amiss. I do not 
intend to let this form come into the equation at all, and I think we 
shall, all of us, be very wise to disregard it entirely. 


Bt this is certain, that if we are to win next June—and I do not see 

any valid reason why we should not win—we have got to take this 
thing seriously and leave as little to chance as possible, for it is as 
certain as anything can be certain that our adversaries will not let the 


LIEUT.-COLONEL E. BROWNE 


Colonel Browne has been umplring at Hurlingham 
all through the season, and is also O.C. ponies to the 
International Selection Committee, 
tain to be one of the umpires versus America next year 
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By 
** Serrefile.’’ 


grass grow under their feet. That is not the American way. They 


‘take a thing of this sort in dead earnest, and until we found out in 


1913 that a haphazard method would not work, we usually had the 
worst of it, because the enemy was better organised. That he was 
better man for man is doubtful; in fact, one is entitled to think that 
we were individually Detter than the “ Big Four.” t 
* * 

Bt both in 1913 and 1014 our teams were the product of private 

organisation and private generosity. In 1913 the Duke of West- 
minster came to the assistance of his countrymen where ponies and 
other things were concerned ; in 1914 Lord Wimborne did the same 
thing with greater success ; but both these were individual efforts, and 
as one recalls, there were not a few little rifts within the lute. It is 
possible that upon neither occasion did we send out the strongest 
team that was available, yet even in 1913, if the scoring had been on 
the English plan, we should also have won. It is for this reason that 
I say that it is fair to presume that so far as the individual unit went, 
we were quite as good, and better as things turned out, than our 
adversaries. 

* * * 

aiecis time these little troubles where organisation is concerned are 

absent, for we have a selection committee, whose word is law ; 
we have an O.C. ponies, and we have a national fund for their acquisi- 
tion. In view of what has happened in the past, and of the 
unfortunate little jealousies that were engendered, it is eminently 
satisfactory that this should be so. The old arrangement placed the 
individual organiser and his friends in a very invidious. position. I 
remember after the first test match in England at Lord Rothschild's 
ground at Gunnersbury, after our Wimborne 
expedition had returned from Madrid, there 
was a good deal of what I considered rather 
small criticism. One heard people, for in- 
stance, saying that it was ridiculous anyone’s 
imagining that the team that was then practi- 
cally selected was really International form. 
Why was not so and so asked to play? Why 
had they put all their own pals in ?—and so 
forth and-so on. It seemed to me to be 
quite the wrong spirit in which to approach 
the problem. Lord Wimborne and his friends 
were always out to take any suggestions ; 
they did, in fact, adopt one suggestion which 
proved to beright, but when they approached 
the player, whose name had not been originally 
included in the list, it was not known until 
almost the last moment whether this player 
would consent to go out or not. It may be 
that everyone will not see eye to eye with the 
Selection Committee in their final verdict ; 
and there may be some heart-burnings in the 
ranks of those who think that they ought to 
have been included, but having elected a 
committee upon whose judgment we are 
entitled to rely, there must be no questioning. 


W. A. Rouch 


He is pretty cer- 


| here are too many 
wise heads on 
that committee to 


make it possible for 
their judgment to be 
called in question. 
There can be no pos- 
sibility of favouritism 
or bias, because on 
that committee are 
both the viewx mous- 
taches of other days 
and the units of teams 
that are in the battle 
line to-day. It is a 
happy combination of 
Youth at the prow 
and Ripe Experience 
at the helm. Com- 
ment and criticism is 
always helpful if it is 
of the right kind, and 
no one will, I feel w. 
sure, have a keener MR. J. A. E, TRAILL 


A. Rouch 


appreciation of this 
fact than the selection 
committee—but criti- 
cism must be of the 
right kind. 


He is admittedly one of the best No. 1's playing 

in first-class polo to-day, and seems equally in 

his place elsewhere. Mr. Traill may not, how- 

ever, be able to undertake the arduous training 

necessary for our International team, as he has 
not had the best of health lately 
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Jounniz Warker: “ It is a wonderful country this land of the Mikado.” 
Perspirinc Tourist: ‘‘ Tl bet your name is not upon the list of the 
things that ‘ never will be missed.’ ” 
Guaranteed same quality all over the world. 
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The Apollo Theatre. 
Cee seem to be coming into fashion again. For too 


long have they been démodé. In the East End, where 

they are supposed to live, they have, in fact, almost 

become extinct. One looks for the old-time “ pearly” 
in these days almost in vain. Occasionally one of them, with 
his “ donah” and his “little un,” make their appearance—say 
at the Royal Horse Show—but they are obviously wearing 
“fancy dress.” They are IN it, but not OF it. The real old- 
fashioned coster has almost passed away. But fashion can 
accomplish most things. It has even made crinolines popular 
once more, and these articles of feminine impediment were one 
of the “sure laughs ” on the stage and in the comic papers for 
years. Thus, there is every hope, now that Mr. Albert Chevalier 
—surely the high priest of pure costerdom—is drawing all the 
town to see him in My Old Dutch at the Lyceum, and Mr. 
Charles B. Cochran has launched successfully one of the 
brightest musical comedies of 
the season, in which fifty per 
cent. of the characters are from 
the East End, that the coster 
race will find it worth its while 
to revive, and presently we shall 
once more be singing of our 
“ donah”” — which, in paren- 
thesis, will be an agreeable 
change from “ Mother” and 
“ Dixie” and ‘‘ My Gal,” which 
for too long have been in sole 
possession of the pantomime 
ballad world. Moreover, Cherry 
has the advantage of having only 
one author—Mr. Edward Knob- 
lock. The result is, that we get 
a straightforward story, told in 
a straightforward manner, with 
none of those dreary and would- 
be-humorous interpolations for 
the benefit of the chief comedian, 
in which it is fondly hoped he 
will “ bring down the house ’”— 
and doesn’t. In fact, Cherry 
is almost Gilbertian in its well- 
defined outline. There may be 
some “gags,” but they are not 
noticeable. Nor is there a 
musical number which does not 
belong strictly to the story and 
the part. The result is that 
the actors get an opportunity of 
really acting, and the music-hall 
atmosphere, which cheapens so 
many musical comedies, is de- 
lightfully non-existent. Also, 
while the plot thus gains in con- 
sequence, it loses nothing in 
humour, Even without Mr. 


ie Passing 
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quite effective. It seemed to consist of kisses sandwiched in 
between exhibitions of a prize fight. However, it was far more 
to Cherry’s liking than the sedate passionate attentions of Lord 
Ladborough, of which she was made the object in Park Lane. 
Bill was attracted to her because she was Cherry—and one of 
the biggest “sports” in the Boro’. Lord Ladborough loved 
her .because she was an interesting psychological study. And 
I ask you—which would any strong-minded, strong-limbed young 
woman prefer? In fact, Cherry would not have gone to Park 
Lane at all had it not been because her little friend, Kitty, had 
a lovely voice, with no opporiunity of having it trained, and 
also because Bill was seen playing up to Mrs. Brackett, an old 
flame of his—and his excuse, that he was only flattering her to 
get hold of her little shop for Cherry and himself, didn’t seem 
to “hold much water ”—at least, Cherry thought it didn’t. So 
she went to Park Lane, but made no single effort to become a 
“perfect lydy ’ when she got there. In fact, Park Lane bored 
her stiff. When her old friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Waple, burst into 
the house in the evening of 
August Bank Holiday, in a con- 
dition which can see pretty 
nearly two of everything, she 
makes her escape with Bill, who 
is waiting outside, and returns 
once more to the Boro’, the fruit 
barrow, and real bank holidays, 
vid Hampstead Heath. As 
Cherry, Miss Marie Blanche has 
never done anything nearly so 
good. As Bill Meggs, Mr. Wilfred 
Seagram is also most delightfully 
“in the cockney picture.” As 
for Miss Marie Wright and Mr. 
Stockwell Hawkins, they might 
have stepped straight out of the 
East End as Mr. and Mrs. 
Waple, so true to life were they. 
Miss Doris Patston sang prettily 
as Kitty, and Miss Enid Sass— 
in a surprisingly clean apron 
and red blouse—was quite the 
“Merry Widow ” of Dockland. 
* * * 
The Victoria Palace. 
I think everybody who knows 
the Victoria Palace—and 
where is the Londoner who 
doesn’t >—must have heaved a 
sigh of relief when he learned 
that this most cosy and delight- 
ful of all the twice-nightly music 
halls was not to be relinquished 
by Sir Alfred Butt, in his pre- 
sent wholesale “ discarding ”’ of 
theatrical interests. The Vic- 


Clauae Harris toria Palace holds a unique 


Melville Gideon’s tuneful music 
Cherry would make quite a 
good farcical comedy. But its 
attractiveness is, of course, 
made far greater by the music 
and dancing—neither of which 


MISS VI MARLEY 


Who is a niece of the well-known comedian, Mr. Bert Coote, 
has been christened ‘“‘ The Gaiety Baby,” as she is the youngest 
principal in the cast of ‘‘ The Shop Girl.’’ Miss Marley is only 
seventeen, but this is not her first appearance by any means, 
as she was in both ‘‘Going Up” and ‘“‘ The Kiss Call” at this 


position in the theatre world 
of London. Not only is it one 
of the best managed theatres 
in the Metropolis, thanks to the 
ability of the resident manager, 
Mr. Harry Hall—who possesses 


interferes with the plot, but, 
indeed, seems to be part and 
parcel of it. Moreover—and this is strange indeed in musical 
comedy—there isn’t a dull moment in it from beginning to end. 
Its jolliness is just the thing for an after-dinner entertainment. 
Its high spirits are quite infectious. 
* * * 

The Story and the Players, 
Unlike Irene, Cherry hated the fashionable world when she 

landed herself in the middle of it.. Concerning how she 
did get there, I was a little hazy. But it seemed to be through 
the evil persuasion of a racing “tout.” In any case, the second 
act finds her in the music room at Ladborough House, Park 
Lane—impersonating somebody’s long-lost daughter, who had 
been advertised for in the personal columns of ‘‘ The Times.” 
In the first act she was working ina jam factory in the day 
time, and “ walking out” with Bill Meggs, who sold fruit from a 
barrow, in the evening. Their love-making was strenuous, but 
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the gift of selecting a staff of 
assistants whose courtesy and 
ability it.is a pleasure to acknowledge—but it is one of the few 
houses in central London where one is almost certain of seeing 
“turns”? which have not already been played threadbare. 
There are always one or two novelties in the programme of the 
Victoria Palace. One gets so unutterably weary of the average 
“star turn’ in variety—their persistence in retaining old jokes 
and old musical numbers year in year out drives so many 
people to the cinema; I am quite sure that a visit to the 
Victoria Palace is always interesting, often exciting, and 
invariably pleasant. Nora Moore and Elsie Roby were the 
principal novelties on my last visit. These two clever ladies 
have already made a certain reputation on the halls—a 
reputation which will be enhanced considerably by their present 
combination. With good songs and humorous patter their 
new entertainment is quite delightful. Mr. Nat D. Ayer was 
also another excellent “ turn.” “ ARKAY.” 
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Of 226 Ships which [eee the Britisher has journeyed or 
steamed from. the \\ decided to settle—there you will find ENO. 
In every land to which civilisation has spread 
Port of London to ENO is regarded as an almost indispensable factor 
all parts of the world in the regulation of health. It is given a place in 
: the baggage of the traveller by land or sea—in the 
it Mey ane June, pack of the explorer—in the desk of the business 
173 carried con-. man—and most of all in those households of the 
signments of ENO © world where good health is rightly valued. 


They drink Health who drink 


ENO’s 


FRUIT SALT 


y F Price 3/- per bottle (P.A.T.A.) 
\ HEALTH-GIVING 


CFPERVESCENT sung 


The words “Fruit Salt'’ are our registered ENO is sold by Chemists and Stores throughout 
Trade Mark and have been known for me the world. If you have any difficulty in obtaining 
a-century to mean the preparation of J. regular supplies, please send us the name and 
ENO, Ltd.," Fruit Salt" Works, London, S. E address of your nearest Chemist or Store, 
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MOONLIGHT SEA NYMPHS 


A scene from the latest Paramount-Mack Sennett comedy film entitled ‘A Lady’s 
Tailor,’’ which shows the famous Mack Sennett girls indulging in moonlight bathing at 
Los Angeles. The applicability of this title will, of course, be noted 


NE of America’s prominent financiers used to tell of an 
amusing incident that once actually happened to him. 

A journalist called at his office one day and said he 

wanted an interview. His card was taken in to the 
financier, who sent back a reply to the effect that his time was 
valuable, but that he would give the journalist an interview of 
three minutes for £10. Much to the financier’s surprise the 
offer was accepted, but on being shown into his presence the 
journalist merely made some general remarks about the weather 
and the crops, and did not seek in any way to get the financier’s 
opinion on any of the big questions about which he expected to 
be cross-examined. At last the financier’s curiosity began to be 
thoroughly aroused. ‘“ You have given £10 to see me,” he said, 
“but you have not asked me about anything that can be of any 
use to you. What have you thrown £10 away for?’’ The other 


grinned broadly. “I haven’t thrown it away,” he replied; “on 
the contrary, I have made £90 over this interview.” ‘“‘ How 
have you done that?” asked the financier. ‘‘ Well, it has cost 


me £10 to see you, as you say,” was the cheerful response, “ but 
before I came a man bet me £100 that you would not see me, 
but you have, and I win the bet.” 


* * * 


A well-known and popular preacher is given to embellishing 

his sermons with anecdotal illustrations, and at dinner 
once he entertained some friends with a few stories. His small 
son had been an interested but silent listener to all that had 
passed. When the dinner was over he came over to his father’s 
side and whispered, “ Daddy, are all the things you have been 
telling true, or were you just preaching ?” 


* * ae 


Hee is a story relating to a man who was drowned in a 

river near a town in Central France, and whose body 
could not be found. The district authorities thought it would be 
advisable to issue a notice and to publish a description of the 
deceased. This was the description: ‘* Black hair and eyebrows, 
nose aquiline, height about 5 ft. 9 in., no moustache, and an 
impediment in his speech.” 


* od * 


n arriving in Glasgow one night an Irishman found it 
impossible to get a bed to himself, but was permitted to 
share one which had been engaged by a barber. Pat, noticing 
that his bedfellow was very bald, proceeded to chaff him. The 
barber endured it in silence, but immediately Pat had fallen 
into a deep sleep he got up very quietly and shaved every hair 
off his tormentor’s head. The Irishman, having a long journey 
before him on the morrow, had left instructions that he was to 
be called very early, and it being still dark when he rose, he 
did not notice the loss of his hair. When some distance on his 
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way, however, he felt very thirsty, and, 
coming to a spring, took off his hat and bent 
down to drink. Catching the reflection of 
his bald head in the water, he sprang back 


aghast. ‘ Bejabers!” he exclaimed wrath- 
fully, ‘‘they’ve called the wrong man.” 
* * * 


AX story is told concerning a certain 

American millionaire who possessed 
the high-sounding Christian name of Augus- 
tus. This millionaire always travelled with 
a large retinue of valets, chauffeurs, and 
secretaries, and it was with an even grander 
retinue than usual that he arrived at a 
certain English country house on one occa- 
sion. Naturally he was treated on all sides 
with the utmost deference, but the head 
keeper, although he didn’t seem lacking in 
respect, always addressed the millionaire as 
Augustus. He gave him a splendid place, 
gave him lots of birds, and so on, but 
all the time it was “Augustus this” and 
‘Augustus that.” “Is your gun all right, 
Augustus ?” “ A very good shot, Augustus,” 
and so on. The first time the millionaire 
heard himself thus addressed he flushed 
darkly and glared at the old keeper, but he said nothing, and 
afterwards he got used to it. One day, however, his host appeared 
on the scene, and happened to hear the keeper say, ‘ Well 
winged, well winged, Augustus”’; taking the old chap aside he 
whispered to him, ‘‘ What’s the matter with you, man—are you 
drunk? The idea of your calling the gentleman by his first 
name like that.” “His first name, sir?” said the old man, 
flushing. ‘‘ Yes. Augustus, indeed! What do you mean by 
it?’’? The old keeper looked very distressed. ‘Oh, sir,” he 
stammered, “I hope you'll excuse me, sir, but I thought 
Augustus was a title—a very high title like ‘my lord duke’ or 
‘your serene highness,’ sir.” 
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MISS PHYLLIS HAVER 


What may justly be considered a picturesque illustration of 
the “call of the sea.’’ Miss Phyllis Haver is the star of the 
Paramount-Mack Sennett films 
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only eorwey the dlightest 
impression of the exeeptio- 
nal heady of Ciro Neanls 


ing Ciros from orientals 


Call at our showroom & make a 

pewonal indpection,or fet uo send 

you a neckleb or any other jewel 
on ap i 


OUR UNIQUE OFFER 


Upon receipt of &1.1.0 we will send you on 
approbation a Necklet, sixteen inches long 
(Gold Clasp 2s. 6d. extra), or a Ring, Brooch, 
Ear-rings, or any other Jewel with Ciro Pearls. 
Put them beside any real pearls, or any other 
artificial pearls, and if they are not equal to the 
real or superior to the other artificial pearls, no 
matter what their price may be, we will refund 
your money if you return them to us within 
seven days. 

Our interesting booklet No. 8 will give you 
details of our productions. 


CL Peas Leta (dept nee) 


59, Old Bond St, W. (Piccadilly End) . 
Ow salon id on the first floor over Moyds Bank 
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By Captain W. G. 
Aston. 


eo 


H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ROUMANIA WITH THE ROYAL SCOTS AT RANGOON | 


The Crown Prince of Roumania paid a visit a short time ago to certain merchant princes in Rangoon, and whilst there was 


entertained by the Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
duty in attendance. 


Our photograph, which was taken at Gamal Villa, includes the officers who were on 
The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Hon. U Po Tha, O°B.E., Lieutenant Biddulph, Lieut - 


Colonel N. Arion, C.M.G., Captain Clark, Colonel Condeesco, A.D.C., Lieutenant Johnstone, Lieutenant Rowbotham, Lieutenant 

Kennedy, Lieutenant Syme, and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Romanes; sitting—M. Dyginrara, Mr. R. S. Giles, Major Stanley Murray, 

Mr. J. A. K. Jamal, H.R.H. the Crown Prince Carol of Roumania, Mrs. R. S. Giles, Mrs. Stanley Murray, Mr. W. F. Graham, 
I.C.S., and Major Colchester Wemyss 


Mounted Blues. 
O we are to have slops on motor-bikes, are we? My word, how 
S the police do move with ‘‘ The Times,’’ or is it with ‘* Tic 
Daily Mail’’? Seeing that in most of the accounts which 
one reads of modern crimes some kind or other of motor vehicle 
figures pretty prominently—the warehouse burglar uses a three-ton 
lorry, whilst the West End practitioner packs my lady’s jewels into 
his cowpé—Scotland Yard hasn’t realised that ‘‘ motor cars are here 
to stay’’ any too early. They might not have waited quite so long 
before they took a leaf out of the book of the New York sleuth. No 
wonder miscreants get away in taxicabs when the detectives chase 
after them with Black Marias. ‘‘ The Daily Mail,’’ I see, breathes 
the pious hope that the motor-mounted crushers will exercise 
disciplinary functions over traffic and take the place of the iniquitous 
police trap. By all means let us have official motor cyclists grabbing 
the hood-sticks when-we are doing forty-five, instead of nabbing us 
with a Swiss lever in a road-side ditch, for after all there’s an element 
of sportsmanship about the chase, and who knows but what we may 
sometimes be lucky enough to get~hooked by a man who will let us 
get away from him if we can, or perchance get a violent attack of 
misfiring just as his front wheel is getting a shade too close to our 
number plate. Carmelite House, to give it its due, has done a lot 
lately for motorists, with its reiterated complaints about chars-a-bancs 
and left-hand steering, and if it can engineer the smotheration of the 
police trap (I’ve just been pinched again, bust my luck!) and the 
substitution of something more sensible—and exciting—I'm sure we 
shall all be very grateful. And talking about chars-a-bancs—it is 
really very difficult to get the ‘‘S’’ in the right place, and I notice 
some writers shirk it by saying simply ‘‘ charras’’—I’m just about 
claiming a record, for the other day I got stymied by a string of seven 
of the brutes, flying in formation and keeping station like a lot of 
daylight Gothas. I did get past two of them, and, flushed with 
success, I hada go at a third. But it was no good. I swallowed his 
dust and exhaust for about two miles, and then, giving it up as a bad 
job, hopped off down a side road, made a wide détour—and blowed 
if I didn’t come smack up against the same procession again! What 
I want to see is a traffic-director hovering above me in a ‘‘ Blimp”’ 
and wirelessing down to me how to avoid the Sunday-school treats. 
In the meanwhile, if I owned a char-a-bancs, I wouldn't hesitate to 
christen it the ‘‘ Sir Eric,’’ for there’s no doubt about who made 
them the popular things they are. 


* * * 
Getting Serious. 
[ don’t like to hear that Dunlops have been put to the necessity of 
sacking so many men, for Dunlops are such an essential part of 
the British motor industry, intimately bound up in its fortunes, its 
past and its present, that the portent is an ill one. But you can’t 
wonder at them having to slowup. The Yankee car pays an entrance 
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fee to get into this country, but the Yankee tyre comes in as free as 
the air it is destined to contain. I've never thought this was fair, and 
it is now quite evident that it isn’t, and never will be until Dunlops 
and other British tyres can go sailing up the River. Hudson without 
contributing to the United States Exchequer. Mind you, I’m not 
saying that American tyres are anything but good and thoroughly 
desirable—indeed, I go so far as to say that a good many makers over 
here could learn a jooce of a lot from them—but free importation is a 
bit rough on the war-hit home product just at the present time. I’ve 
never been an advocate of cossetting industries that haven’t got the 
nous to look after their own self-preservaiion, but there are limits. 
If it weren’t for the Income Tax people I would, right here and now 
—just to wish Mr. Dunlop a happy issue out of his afflictions—-open a 
magnum, And that's more than a bit of road-sidé flint can do, by all 
accounts, 


* * * 


Someone Else’s Contribution. 
[ am overcome with self-consciousness and confusion to find that 
really eminent people actually read these absurd notes of mine— 
it has given me quite a pain to think of the split infinitives I must 
have unwittingly committed, although I try so hard to consistently 
avoid them, to say nothing of other literary solecisms, though I do 
claim that I never use a preposition to end a sentence with. To 
one real writer—who can write, too—there is evidently a disturbing 
charm about my impertinent paragraphs, for Miss Berta Ruck caps 
my little yarns of the Aero Show. Iasked, “Can you beat it?” 
referring to the ozoniferous magneto exhibit, and she can. ‘‘ The 
harrassed but patient expert in charge of the parachute exhibit” (this 
is Miss Ruck’s description, not mine, but as I have had to copy it all 
down from her Jetter, I hope the Editor’s accountant will credit me 
with the next few lines—he's very hot on my trail these days) ‘told 
me that his prize questioner, looking at the Guardian Angel, demanded 
‘Where does the man sit?’ A lady gazing upon the skeleton airship 
sirders further down the gallery, asked ‘Is this the Meccano 
section?’” These are stated to be both ‘“ pukka,” and I can well 
believe it. There are thousands of people who sstill think that the 
wings of aeroplanes are blown up with gas. Now, while on the 
air topic, I wonder if Harold Perrin has yet captured the first 
aerial ‘‘scooter’*—no, I am not referring to the financier who 
left Croydon “ in a shower of Bradburys” the other day—but the 
bookies who ‘‘took the knock” at the Aerial Derby. No one has 
observed that the crowd had a semi-quaver of horror when the 
Martinsyde somersaulted, so I will do so and win undying fame, 
It would add a piquancy to horse-racing fixtures if the ‘‘lads’’ 
adopted air 'buses as a means of evasion. The old time mad burst 
for freedom pursued by an over-wrought crowd of disappointed 
speculators was always rather vulgar. 
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XIII._THE GARDEN PARTY. 
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Amid a crowd of women Edward strays 

And blights the roses with his scornful gaze 
Till forced to join in chucking silly darts;— 
Such childish games charm simple country hearts. 
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The game of croquet has its joys no doubt, 
But sullen Edward fails to find them out, 
To stun opponents seems a righteous quest 
Till Lydia lures him with Abdulla’s Best. 
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ABDULLA CICARETTES | 


‘A DREAM OF DELIGHT” 
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Two ancient Colonels and the Curate run 
With cakes and tea beneath the broiling sun, 
But Edward slogs for twice as many miles 
Carting vast loads of food with bitter smiles. 
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He drops his mallet with a joyful heart 
And follows Lydia to a nook apart, 

Both, as they share Abdullas, hold the view 
A garden-party should consist of two. 
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The Ever Useful Tweed Suit. 

NIFORM was responsible for the 
eclipse of the tweed suit ; now that 
the former has been discarded the 
latter has come into its own again. 

In these the brightest and most daring of 
checks are present, faced with suéde to 
match the most prominent colour in the 
check. 


vided with inverted pleats and buttons, 


which can be unfastened when greater \ 


freedom is required. In the matter of 
colour schemes the Cumberland tweeds 
must certainly be given pride of place, 
swiftly followed by the district checks. 
An attempt is being made to popularise 
the tweed suits, and in order to do so some 
shops of high repute are selling them for 
53 guineas. 
* * % 
Vicuna Cloth. 
It is many a long day since Vicuna cloth 
was obtainable; to-day, however, 


there is a sufficient quantity for the exclu- 
sive tailors to employ it for the last words 
It is warm and light, 


in travelling coats. 


The youthful simplicity of this black 

charmeuse frock lies in the net tunic 

hemmed with sequins. Sketched at 
Harvey Nichols and Co. 
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THE HIGHWAY 
OF FASHION. 


By M. E. Brooke. 


As the slender silhouette must be as 
maintained, many of the skirts are pro-/ 
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The Stock Collar. 
@rite a separate affair is the stock collar 
that has recently appeared ; it is made 
of charmeuse, ribbon velvet, or even suéde, 
and is topped with a “saucer” frill of 
pleated lawn. No attempt is made to unite 
it to the corsage, which is cut in a “V.” 
Should the weather remain cool, doubtless 
this type of neckwear will enjoy a prosperous 
career, but should we be favoured with 
tropical heat, then it will pass away. Some- 
times long swivez-moi ends are added to 
these collars, and when they are worn in 
the house the ends are attached to the 
wrists. 
* * 
Tunics of Beads and Sequins, . 
t is but natural that the vogue for 
gay colours should result in the revival 


= of tunics of beads and sequins, the colours 


The frocks of to- 
morrow will gain 
much added beauty 
by the revival of 
lace. The little af- 
fair pictured above 
is of midnight blue 
and gold brocade 
with corsage of gold 
lace. At Harvey 
Nichols and Co. 


of comfort. The most distinctive are 
those in a Sahara desert shade with a 
check reverse. A coat of this perfect 
fabric is anything from twenty pounds, but 
then its length of life is well-nigh unending, 
so that it is a gilt-edge investment. 
* * * 

Kilted Skirts. 

ilted tweed skirts are en évidence, the 

hems stitched with heavy silk. They 
are more frequently seen in alliance with 
a heavy sweater than with a coat. The 
tiered Inverness cape with double revers, 
as wellas the shantung cape, with its loosely 
fitted waistcoat, has many representatives. 
A popular wrap at the moment for those 
who love not too severe raiment is the 
loose-fitting coat-cape, carried out in suéde, 
faced with check tweed. Extremely 
decorative are the circular capes of tweed 
with suéde yokes; some terminate at the 
elbows while others well-nigh envelop the 
figure. 
Ey * * 

Concerning Sleeves, 

much-discussed detail at the moment 

is the sleeve ; the very short affair has 

always been more popular in Paris than in 
London, and there is little doubt but that 
it will pass into oblivion in the near future. 
In the newest tailor-made dresses the 
sleeve flares from the elbow to the wrist, 
and in afternoon dresses the same idea 
prevails. An attempt is being made to 
introduce long transparent sleeves in dinner 
gowns; they are frequently lined with flesh- 
coloured ninon. Sometimes the lower half 
of the sleeve is elaborately trimmed with 
embroidery. 
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of which are perfectly beautiful. There is 
a slight variation in the form of the sequin ; 
instead of being round it is oblong—as a 
matter of fact it represents a small ‘‘s.” 
The corsage portion of the tunic is fre- 
quently entirely carried with sequins, or 
it may be embroidery in Oriental colours, 
composed of silk, beads, and metal thread. 

Soe (Continued on p, ii) 


Satin broche in a lovely Madonna-blue 

shade has been chosen to fashion this 

frock with its silver lace corsage. At 
"Harvey Nichols and Co. (see p. ii) 
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Sinee Queen Vietoria’s Early Days 
British & Best = 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1837. 


Lucy Luce (1837): ‘‘ Have you your shopping list complete?” 


Fair FRIEND (1847): ‘“.... two skeins of silk, a shawl and some perfume.” Luce’s Eau de Cologne 


Lucy Luce: “La! my dear—never say ‘some: perfume,’ but 


: Never out of fashion. Always in favour 
always Luce’s Eau de Cologne.” 


by ladies, and one of the few perfumes 
that a man will use. Gloriously invigor- 
ating. LUCE'S JERSEY HEATHER 
has a delightful fragrance. If your 
chemist cannot supply you, order from 
Luce’s Retail Depots, 179, High Street, 
Southampton, or 3, Ranelagh St., Liverpool. 
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A BECOMING TAM 


Of oak-leaf green suéde trimmed with an 
acorn mount. At Robert Heath’s 


Headgear for the Sportswoman. 
Hverything in the domain of headgear 

that the most exigeant sportswoman 
can require is to be encountered at Robert 
Heath’s, 37 and 39, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
A trio of suéde caps is pictured on this 
page. There is the tam of oak-leaf green 
suéde decorated with an acorn. It is 
extremely comfortable and light, and as 
it sets well down on the head, can face the 
strongest wind with equanimity. In the 
centre of the page is the slip-on cap, also 
of suéde. Both of these caps are obtain- 
able for 4 guineas. The price of the third 
hat is 43 guineas. It is of suéde, trimmed 
with mole-coney. A feature is here made 
of hats of hatters’ plush—those of the new 
Napoleon character are 4% guineas.. The 
advance guard of the autumn velours has 
arrived in these salons. It must not be 
forgotten that this firm specialise in sun 
helmets and other headgear for the tropics, 
further particulars of which they will send 
gratis and post free on application. 

* * * 


Fashions that Please. 
\ ltogether charming are the evening 
frocks at Harvey Nichols and Co., 
Knightsbridge, S.W.; indeed, they may 
with justice be styled “Fashions that 
please,” and the prices are equally attrac- 
tive. Asa matter of fact, they are making 
a feature of dresses from 7% to 15 guineas, 
which may as appropriately be worn by 
the woman who has passed the summer 
of life as by the débutante. The gown 
in the centre of p. 202 is expressed 
in midnight-blue and gold brocade, with 
corsage of gold lace. Of it one may 
become the possessor for 12% guineas. 
It is obtainable in other colour schemes, 
when it may be assumed by the younger 
woman. 7% guineas is the price of the 
frock on the left. The fowrreau is of 
black charmeuse, and the tunic of net 
hemmed with sequins. Simplicity is the 
salient feature of the dress on the right. 
The fabricating medium is Madonna-blue 
satin broché with corsage of silver lace, 
and the price is 10% guineas. Attention 
must be drawn to the fact that the backs 
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of the corsages of these dresses are of the 
material and the front of lace. Further- 
more, there are some extremely effective 
taffetas dresses veiled with net and strewn 
with petals. Straight lines are gradually 
usurping the place of the “ bunchiness”’ 
of which so many of us have wearied. 
* = * 


Furs at Summer Prices, 
Ithough the Arctic Fur Store (Bradley’s), 
Chepstow Place, W., sale is over, their 
furs remain at summer prices, and in con- 
sequence of this they have issued a cata- 
logue giving full details of the same; it will 
be sent gratis and post free to all who 
mention the name of this paper. Women 
must not hesitate, but replenish their furs 
at the earliest opportunity. There is a 
general world shortage of all pelts, hence 
the prices must increase as soon as the 
warm weather is past. Neither must the 
matter of remodelling and renovations be 
neglected, as later on it will be practically 


A SLIP-ON CAP 


suéde trimmed with orchid- 
At Robert Heath’s 


Of purple 
mauve suéde. 


impossible to have this done. Endowed 
with an indelible cachet are the fur coats, 
capes, and wraps. Lightness of weight 
and graceful lines are the characteristic 
features of the moleskin capes, and then 
there are the luxurious affairs of nutria. 
Greatly to be desired are the Persian lamb 
coats, trimmed with skunk, and as mink 
will be in the van of fashion, as was only 
to be expected, wraps of this fur are well 
represented. It is wonderful the effect 
achieved by this firm in the working of the 
pelts. It must not for a’moment be 
imagined that stoles have been overlooked, 
as there is a splendid assortment of the 
same in all fashionable furs. 
w * * 


Washing and Slip-on Gloves. 

“Lhe washing glove has certainly come 
into its own, which is not a matter 

of surprise considering its present state of 


i 
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OF FASHION—cont. 


perfection. Debenham and _ Freebody, 
Wigmore Street, W., are responsible 
for ideal washing antelope gloves in pale 
grey and fawn; they are remarkably 
soft and easily slip on, and although they 
are provided with gauntlets the price is 
only 23s. 9d. Again, there are white 
washing chamois gloves with pearl buttons 
for 10s. 9d., or silk gauntlets to pull on, 
11s.9d. Much amusement has been caused 
by the advent of the “ glad-eye”’ gloves, as 
they have been called. They are of white 
kid with black gauntlets, strapped with 
white. 
* * o 

The Care of the Complexion. 
Mary women are inclined to neglect 

their complexions when away from 
home. Especially is this the case at 
holiday time. The skin, however, promptly 
has its revenge by presenting a far from 
attractive appearance. It seems almost 
superfluous to add that care must be taken 
to see that the digestive and other organs 
are in good working order. Mrs. Hemming, 
of the Cyclax Salons, 58, South Molton 
Street, W., is most emphatic on this point, 
and, after all, what this clever beauty 
specialist does not know about the cultiva- 
tion and preservation of natural beauty 
is not worth mentioning. Now, one of the 
most unbecoming summer troubles is exces- 
sive sunburn. Certainly there is nothing 
better for protecting the skin from exposure, 
either from the sun or wind, when yacht- 
ing, motoring, or engaging in any other 
outdoor sports, than Cyclax Blended Lotion. 
It soothes all irritation, and prevents 


flushing, freckles, sunburn, and all rough- 
ness and redness caused by undue exposure. 
It should be applied to the face and throat 
with the tips of the fingers. 
Cyclax Powder must be used. 


Afterwards 


A MOTOR HAT 


Of lime-green suéde trimmed with mole- 
coney. At Robert Heath’s, Knightsbridge 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE—continued. 


Berlieve me, Steve! Anyway I’m overwhelmed, and want to kiss her, but she 
isn’t within range! Also, I just hate lifting my guard and letting anyone, 
however nice, get home bang on the point. 


je the time of writing I almost wish that I were in Soviet Russia, because I 

am told that they are having perfectly priceless weather for the time of 
year. That must be very comforting. One is assured that if you have got 
to have an ear, or a nose, or a head off, or even if you are merely to be boiled 
in oil, you can put your shirt or your camisole on having a nice fine day for it. 
There is a good deal in this. Just fancy having to have your ear off when it’s 
raining, or your nose amputated when there’s a fog like the one they had at 
Goodwood, and which prevented the tape-machine people seeing the numbers 


I: that often much-abused land, Hindustan, everything is officially arranged 

for you. Let me explain. On March 15 winter ends and summer begins; 
on June 15 summer ends and the rains begin, and you grow mushrooms on your 
boots and green moss on your clothes; on October 15 winter begins, and you 
think you are dry. These things are arranged bythe Red Tape and Sealing 
Wax Department of the Government of India. If you are cold, hot, or damp 
on any other dates, it is not their fault; they have done their best for you, 
and it is your funeral. But usually they are not far out, and the meteorologist 
has not much fun. He rarely knows when an earthquake, a landslip, or a 
cyclone is coming—but what of it? In this country, what a miserable time the 
weather prophet has! Nobody loves him. Everybody curses him. If he 
says it will be “ Bar. low, showery, bright patches, wind N.W. to N.E., veering 


of the runners in the frame! It would 
make you feel twice as peevish about it, 
and almost wish that your ticket was 
for the boiling-oil stunt. That at any 
rate would be warming, and would be 
over quickest. But no nose on a day 
when you felt certain that you would 
get acold in your head! The very idea 
of it makes me think of lemons, hot 
water, and sugar. 
* * * 


Se far we have had everything bar an 

earthquake, and I’m not sure that 
it wouldn’t be better fun than this nasty, 
miserable, snivelly, cold-nosed, dem’d 
damp, moist, and unpleasant summer. 
Of course, we are all inveterate grousers. 
I expect even in a certain place where 
we shall meet all our pals we shall 
complain about the sulphur baths, the 
tropical heat, the smoke nuisance, and 
the bad ventilation of the grill-room. 
However, what I say is this: that if one 
knows what is coming, one does not mind 
somuch. In February people shed their 
waistcoats, and out hunting you wished 
you had not put on a woolly. In July 
you cower and gibber over a fire and 
wonder what sort of creatures are 
those people whom you see in clinging 
maillots at the sea-girt ports of this isle. 


8 Civil Military & Naval Tailors 
of OLD BOND ST LONDON-W- 


American Colony, Jerusalem 


THE POWERS-THAT-BE IN PALESTINE AT THEIR AL FRESGO TEA PARTY 


Left to right are seen :—Lieut.-Colonel E. A. Stanton, Governor of Haifa, Lord 

Edwin Hay, A.D.C., Right Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner tor Pales- 

tine, and Colonel Ronald Storrs, Governor of Jerusalem, having tea on the 

Assembly Grounds at Haifa, following the recent ceremony, when Sir Herbert 
Samuel read the King’s Letter and delivered his address 


Ac LETTER oO 


to S.W., changeable,’’ out comes a day 
when it is 80 deg. in the shade, and the 
female portion of the community at once 
wear shadow pantomime dresses with 
pink and blue ribboneffects. If he says 
it is going to be ‘‘ Sultry, bar. high, very 
hot, wind W.,” the pig-dogs up there 
turn on a tempest, have a frost in York- 
shire, and fair wash the people out of 
everywhere. 
* * 


(@): course I don’t hold up for being 

one of those greenery-yallery, 
Grosvenor Gallery, Francesca da Rimini 
sort of coves, but still I do protest that 
I’m not a stone-cold Philistine. All 
the same I do confess I am fair up the 
pole to know what one of those brainy 
fellows who writes in the daily press 
means by ‘‘Jocular Music.” He says 
Mr. Stravinsky, Esq., of Russia, makes 
it. Is it a sort of combination of ‘‘My 
Old Dutch,” “ Knocked ’em in the Old 
Kent Road,” the ‘‘ Valse Triste,” and 
Mozart’s Mass? I wish someone who 
is really up in the game would tell me, 
because I really want to know. As it 
appears to me it would be so difficult 
to arrive at a happy blend of Chopin 
and Chevalier or Schumann and 
Melville Gideon. 


A SNOB. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


(The outstanding menace to the prosperity of the futureis the power of the Snobureau- 
crat, that sinister product of war whose power and influence increase hourly, and at 
whose mercy lies the Trade of the country. Ignorant, self-satisfied, saturuted with 
class hatred, glorying in his contempt for the mere commercial, the Snobureaucrat, 
as his name implies, combines the harmless, tf irritating vices of the Snob, with 
the active power of evil of the bureaucrat. My apologies are due to the ghost of 
Thackeray.) 
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Srr,—Fortune makes you a present of a comfortable salary and a position of power. 
The ineffable wisdom of our rulers has placed you as controller and legislator over me. 
This position our admirable rulers pronounce to be your due, without count of your dullness, 
your ignorance, your incapacity and folly. Dull as you may be, no one will accuse you of such 
monstrous idiocy as to suppose that you are indifferent to the good luck you possess, or have 
any inclination to part with it. 

You toil not, neither do you spin, but socially you are “‘one of us,’’ and, bred to regard 
trade as a necessary evil, you seek to diminish the evil as much as is within your power. And 
: j | i you are succeeding. 

; 4 yj tt ii But the national mind is awakened to the subject of snobureaucrats. 


VAY ADA x A snobureaucratic caste is in process of formation—the ‘‘ Vulgar Producer,’’ the ‘‘ Coarse 
> 
AAA NAN, 
v 
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Commercial” is alive to the danger. He does not view without alarm the prospect of your 
Ne 


eldest son, Fitz Heehaw, succeeding as of right toa place in your Bureau, or of your younger 
sons, the De Brays, assuming the power to control the commerce of the country. 

To you the “ Vulgar Producer," the ‘‘ Coarse Commercial”—who, by the way, furnishes 
that salary which at least you do not despise—says, ‘I can’t help seeing, Snobureaucrat, that I 
am as good as you. I can spell even better, I can think quite as rightly, my foresight and 
business instincts are infinitely better than yours and of far greater value to the country. I 
decline any longer to wait in your outward rooms, to be repulsed from your doors, to be 
patronised, despised, cold-shouldered and fleeced by a Non-Producer. Your social sycophants 
may do it, but you give them value and they consider themselves paid. 

I am sick of Snobureaucracy. I loathe your patronising interference. I despise your ill- 
concealed contempt, and such words as Bureau, Department, Control ought to be banished 
from honest vocabularies. A system that sends men of business genius to the second table I 
hold to be a Snobureaucratic one. A caste that sets up to rule Business and secretly sneers at 
‘“Trade’' I hold to be a Snobureaucratic caste. 

To laugh at such as youis not enough. You must be exterminated, for you have power, 


WA 
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& 
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AN ND) Nis tet Yat \ } and therefore you are a danger to the national welfare. 
} qj , q \ i Ri " \i i Your disobedient servant. 
* * * * * 


> of 


Until we have exterminated the spendthrift Bureaucracy it will be impossible to reduce the 


cost of necessities. 
* * * * * 


Dinner Suits from £16 16s. Dress Suits from £18 18s. 


14. OLD-BOND: STREET W 


@ (1Q13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
KSvaL ExcHance MANCHESTER 


Lounge Suits from £12 12s. 
Riding Breeches from £5 15s. 6d. 


“CuptO in the Zscendent” 
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As a Motorist has it ever struck you 


: that 98°/, attention is bestowed on Tyres, 
whilst only 2°/, is bestowed on Inner Tubes, 


and this notwithstanding the fact that the tube is the vital 
part of a pneumatic tyre? The tube is the factor which 
enables the cover to function. It is the essence of the 
pneumatic tyre, and without it the cover would simply be a 
dull, liteless object. Therefore to get the most out of your 
tyres first see that the tubes are quality tubes. Such are 


SPENCER-MOULTON 


AND 


WOOD-MILNE 


INNER TUBES. 


They are the best that expert British workmanship can evolve 
trom the finest of materials, and carry with them the manu- 
facturer’s assurance that they are designed to enable your tyres 
to function to their fullest capacity. By fitting them you will 
add 100% to the pleasures ot motoring and halve yourtyre bill. 


G. SPENCER, MOULTON & Co. Ltp. & WooD-MILNE LTD., 
42-46, WIGMORE STREET, W.1. 
Telegrams: 
“Spenmoul, Wesdo, London,’ & * Wudmiln, Wesdo, London.’ 
Telephone: 6610 Mayfair. 


Works ; Bradford-on-Avon & i} 
Leyland, Lancs. 


FINGER 
TREAD 


Three reasons for the 
supremacy of Goodrich 
Safety Tread Tyres 


. The unique quality of Goodrich rubber which 
enables the tyres to ‘stand up’ to the roughest road 
surfaces. It is this unique quality that strengthens 
the life of Goodrich Tryes and keeps down ‘running 
cost.” 

2. The efficiency of the seven-fingered Goodrich Safety 

Tread design, which distributes the ‘running strain’ 

evenly over every part of the cover. It grips the 

road-bed without penalizing the power of the car. 


3. The high standard of Goodrich workmanship which 
ensures consistent efficiency in every Goodrich Tyre 
—giving a wonderful reserve of strength and 
durability. 


Prove the truth of these claims for yourself 
by putting Goodrich on your car. 


Send for our finely illustrated Motor Tyre Catalogue in colours. 


pooRich 


_ 


Samzm«ers Javourite Shoe. 


For this well-known and highly appreciated 
Brand of Ladies’ Footwear we have been 
awarded the certificate of the Institute of 
Hygiene. 


It is supplied in a wide variety of stylish, 
perfect fitting Boots and Shoes. Welted. 


SHOES. Boots. 
Glacé Kid 35/6 Glacé Kid ° 41/6 
Box Calf 34/6 Tan Willow Calf, 48/6 


Tan Willow Calf, 39/6 


Treeman Hardy aWillis I%, 


Head Office ¢ Warehouse, Rutland St. Leicester. 


Safety 
Tread 


TYRES 


THE B.F. GOODRICH CO. Ltd. 
117-123, Golden Lane, London, E.C, 1. 


OurNew Illustrated 
StyleBook free on request. pPppea 


Ask for 
C2298 
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Ireland’s Complaints. 
[t was a very sad confession for Mr. Bonar Law 
to have to make in the House of Commons last 
week, that up to the present not a single conviction 
had been made for all the cowardly murders which 
have taken place in Ireland this year. As an 
admission of maladministration this is hard to 
beat, and, as “The Daily Graphic” happily puts 
it, it shows that the Irish people as a whole have 
a very genuine grievance against a Government 
which fails to protect them and their judicial 
administration from the murderous attacks of a 
comparatively small gang of malcontents. We 
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From “ The Evening News" 


GETTING OUR OWN BACK 


David: Do be reasonable, John. What's the 
use of searching his pockets if. we don’t put in 
something to find in them? 


“If | had a donkey and it wouldn’t 


£0, 3 
Would | wallop it? Oh, dear, no! 


S'To BOULOGNE, SPA.LYMPNE, 


<]|SAN REMO, PARIS, VERSAILLES, Etc. 


THE COOKS’ 
The long, long trail 


NO JOKE FOR THE MOKE! 


I'd simply mount the patient hack, 
And sit 
back!” 
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POLITICS. 


agree with Mr. Bonar Law that these assassinations 
which have taken place have no sympathy what- 
soever from the great mass of the Irish people, 
very much the reverse; but their opinion of a 
Government which seems‘incapable of coping in 
any way with the evil must be small indeed. It is 
the duty of the Government at all cost to protect 
the Irish people in general by crushing with a firm 
hand this sinister conspiracy ofa’ small number of 
cowardly and lawless men. Until that is done there 
can be no possibility of a satisfactory arrangement 
between the Irish people as a whole and the 
English people as a whole. 


From ** Reynolds's"’ 


TOUR 


from “John Bull” 
THEY CAN’T READ WELSH 


From ‘The Evening News” 


there till | broke its 


THE 


NEW 1920 PROCESS BLADES. 


Per Packet--Gillette Type, 3/- (10); Auto-strop Type, 1/9 (6); 
Clemak Type, 1/9 (6). 


SAVES TIME. 
SAVES TOWELS. 


Blades - perfectly 
dried in 1 second. 


YOC 


BLADE 
WIP ER YORKSHIRE STEEL CO., 


(regd.). fy 4 YY ; Ltd., 
a SHEFFIELD, 


Packets of three @ 
for 6d. 


London Showrooms: 
30b, Holborn, E.C. 4. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


A man’s sweet—as well as a woman’s. It 
is the delicate flavour—the real Créme de 
Menthe flavour—that so appeals. Try a tin 
of this different and delightful sweet. Take 
a tin with you on outdoor excursions—keep 
a tin handy at home. Always acceptable. 


.1/6 and 2/10 tins. 
JAMES PASCALL, LTD., LONDON, S.E. 


Also try Pascall “ Versailles" Chocolates. 


Of Confectioners everywhere. ! 
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‘Civic’ Sm okers:- 
The Business Man 


Hie Ml Pa gy dh (I! yas rm : 


BOSSY 


RISTON” 


areties 


(Choicest Dubec). 


For Refined. Tastes 


SA 


OR 
SAF NSS a 


CE KK SAK 
SSSA 


ff 
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OS eS 


ARISTON 

Gold Tipped ( = 

(22 ct.) \' 

100 . - 11/- 2 
50 . 5/8 V4 Z y 
a 5 = zi N THE BUSINESS MAN §& 
a iN » bie . ir 
ARISTON 4 RN FIFTY MODELS finds his “CIVIC” Pipe l 
No. 10 © \ ONE PRICE ~ smooths away the carking > 
100 eSBYE > SS cares that infest the day. 
4 ‘ a8 A ) SN 
2 . 2/9 A ip 
poe aR ‘ ’ 6 ‘ 
N 7 
From all leading ) y All Tobacconists <i 
Tobacconists. @ A Sell “CIVICS.” = 
IS WW 
} Ui 
If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining, apply to— Z SISSIES - > 
Muratti Ltd., West End Depot—28, Piccadilly, London, W.1, @ A.D. & NSS Z 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT. 
AR fulfil the demands of both business 


and pleasure, and to suit the needs 
of the owner-driver, is the duty of the 
modern car. 


HE 8-cylinder Oldsmobile not only 
possesses the essential qualities ; but 
combines such elegance of appointments 
with such unfailing flexibility, that it is a 
source of continuous pride and joy to its 
possessor. 


mnt 


RB, 


GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED 


THURLOE PLACE, LONDON, S:W.’7. 
TELEGRAMS; GENMOTEXPO. LONDON. TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 7 740-7 


Eat more Fruit ! 


Nature provides us with a bounteous 
store of delicious health- giving fruit. 
Make the most of it by serving it stewed 
along with a cool tempting blancmange. 


Brown « Polson's 
Corn Flour 


is the standard for the best blancmange 
and people of taste and discernment 
know how good a blancmange without 
sugar can be if made with the right 
Corn Flour. 

1-lb., 1/- i-lb., 6d., i-lb., 33d. 


THE TATLER 


Bassano 


MISS GLADYS GREENE 


Youngest daughter of the late Hon. 
George Greene, N.L.C., of landra, 
New South Wales, and of Mrs. Greene 
of 120, Ebury Street, S.W., marrying 
Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Logan, O.B.E., 
the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment 


Lafayette 
MISS ELLA BEATRICE HUNTER 


Daughter of Dr. and Mrs. George 

Holbery Hunter of Haughley, Suffolk, 

who is to be married to Mr. Geoffrey 

E M. Dyer, the younger son of 

Brigadier-General and Mrs. R. E. H. 
Dyer 


JO 


Some September Weddings. 
MONG the weddings announced 
A for September is the one at All 
Saints’ Church, Ennismore Gar- 
dens, on the 7th, between the 
Rev. Wilfrid Cross and Miss Sybil Bay- 
field. Also to take 
place early in Sep- 
tember is the marriage 
of Mr. T. A. F. Dixon 
of the State Domains 
Administration of the 
Egyptian Government 
and Miss Sylvia Had- 
dan, the only child 
of Mr. Arthur F. 
Haddan of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at- 
law, and Mrs. Haddan 
of Friar’s Lodge, 
Richmond, Surrey. 
Others announced for 
September include the 
one between Lieut.- 


Colonel E. S. Gale 
of the 10th Gurkha 
Rifles and Miss 


‘“ Molly ’’ Green, the 
daughter of the Rev. 
and Mrs. Laurence 
Green of Mapyfield, 
Cheltenham, and that 
of Captain H. G. 
Riley, Royal Army 
Pay Department, 
whose bride-elect is 
Miss Frances Atkin- 
son, the elder daughter of Mrs. Atkinson 
of Fulford Lodge, York. 
* * * 
This Month. 
aN Holy Trinity Church, Sloane Street, 
to-morrow (August 12) there is the 
marriage of Mr. T. M. M. Hilder and 


usy Cupid 


MISS ZELIE MARGUERITE LOPDELL 


Elder daughter of the late Colonel J. R. 
Lopdell and of Mrs. 
Park, Athenry, co. Galway, whose marriage 
to Mr. William Moore Wallis Clark, eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. Clark of 
Ardtara, Upperlands, co. Derry, will take 
place quietly at the end of August 


Lopdell of Raheen 


Weddings and 


© 
e@ Engagements. 


; 


Miss ‘‘ Mollie” Waterhouse. On the 
14th the wedding takes place at Winder- 
mere of Mr. Gerald Mann and Miss 
Joyce Somervell, and will be quite a 
quiet affair. Lieutenant R. I. Clutter- 
buck, R.N., is to be married to Miss 
Theodora Howard 
Heaton at Solihull 
Parish Church on 
the 26th, and on the 
28th there is the 
wedding of Mr. J. A. 
Hodgson and Miss 
Ruby Knowles, the 
only daughter of Mr. 
Frank Knowles, 
C.B.E., of Valetta, 
Shortlands, and 
Queensborough 
House, Drogheda, 
which is taking place 
at All Souls, Lang- 
ham Place. 

* * 
Recent Announce- 
ments. 
eiccent engage- 

ments’ include 
those between Mr. 
Francis R. Muir, 7, 
Queen’s Gate Gar- 
dens, S.W., and Miss 
Marjorie Banwell, the 
youngest daughter of 
Mrs. Banwell, Map- 
perley, Nottingham ; 
Captain E. P. Ben- 
nett, V.C., M.C., and Miss Monica Sanc- 
tuary, second daughter of Canon and Mrs. 
C. Ll. Sanctuary of Frampton, Dorset ; 
Mr. J. F. Colvin, M.C., 9th Lancers, elder 
son of Lieut.-Colonel Forrester Colvin, 
C.B.E., and the Hon. Mrs. Colvin, 
and Miss Hester Godman, 


Lafayette 
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Bassano 


MISS VIOLET SWINBURNE DREWE 


Eldest daughter of the Rev. Canon 

and Mrs. Drewe of St. Stephen’s 

Vicarage, Launceston, Cornwall, 

who is to marry Paymaster - 

Commander John Luxmoore Syson, 
R.N. 


Latayette 


MISS PHYLLIS KENWARD-EGGAR 


Eldest daughter of the late Mr. S. W. 
Eggar and of Mrs. Richard Kiln of 
Little Firs, Woking, whose marriage 
to Lieutenant A. C. Gifford, R.G.A., 
is announced to take place at Christ 
Church, Woking, to-day (August 11) 


All Pre-War Attractions 


at 


OSTEND 


THE KURSAAL IS OPEN. 


Racing: 38 days, July and August. 


One Million Francs in Prizes. 


Two direct services daily London—Ostend. 


\ SUBLIME PORT” 


H.R.WILLIAMS « C° 


“THE 


Matured by marry years 
Storage in the Wood. 


1 2’ 


PER DOZEN 


6 LIME STREET 
LONDON.E.C. 


The CASINO and HOTELS 


are open at 


S PA (Belgium). 


Its celebrated 
Walks and Waters. 


Sports. 


Attractions. 


viit 


pe ti nnn ne 


CIGARETTE 


Fine Od Vise 
Cork Tipped Ovals 
V6 ¢ 


Soinet mpmure 
oy tor the Vipe 


2oz packet = 


pinet 


leon ae) oF 
i } Also tn Boxes of 508/00 : 
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EVERY THURSDAY 1/ = 


The New Paper 


for 
The New Woman 


Bright, Chic, Original, and Amusing, EVE is 
the ideal holiday companion for every woman. 
“SHE” armed with EVE and “HE” with 
THE TATLER—the perfect pair—are proof 
against the dullest journey or the wettest morning. 
An exchange is mutually welcome—‘SHE” 
studying the menfolkin THE TATLER,” HE” 
poring over the latest Paris Fashions in EVE. 


EVE EVE 
A LACGARTE ET ASCARI E 
AN ESSAY “OPEN LETTERS TO 


by Richard King. 
Bd 


THE DRAMA OF 
THE DAY, 


pictured and caricatured. 


* 


“EVE in PARADISE.” 
A clever pot pourri of 
Fashion and Frivolity. 


Pod 


“AND EVE SAID 
UNTO ADAM.” 


The wagging of the ea a 
World of Society. SWI E. 


* Easily digestible, first rate holiday fare for Eves and Adams! 
Order it regularly from your Newsagent. 


Every Thursday 1/- 


BOOKS: 
You want the best 
books: We review them. 


GOLFING EVES.” 
A much discussed series 
by “ Inquisitress.” 


* 


AN ARTICLE ON 
LAWN TENNIS 
by 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers: 
Helpful hints and in- 
teresting reminiscences. 


* 


MOTORING 
from the feminine point 
of view. 


& 
THE GARDEN, 
THE KITCHEN 
and 


THE BEST 
PICTURES. 


THE TATLER 
ROUND AND 


HE curiosity of many visitors at 
the motor boat races at Poole 
and Bournemouth has been 
aroused by the appearance of a 

45-ft. cabin cruiser, flying a large red- 
and white pennant and three small 
ones. On closer inspection it was found 
that the large pennant bore the words 
“*Pyrene Fire Patrol,” and that this was 
the boat specially commissioned by the 
Pyrene Company, Ltd., to patrol the 
course in case of an outbreak of fire 
aboard any of the craft present. The 
fire boat is equipped with a battery 
of the well-known Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguishers, which are, of course, 
specially suitable for dealing with fires 
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ABOUT NOTES. 


[@y was not the least injured in its 

industries by the recent great 
struggle of the nations, and it is gratify- 
ing, therefore, to find its productions 
being advertised for sale in this country. 
An example is Cinzano's Italian ver- 
mouth, which will be appreciated by 
all who take that form of tonic refresh- 
ment, and we are told that it may be 
obtained at all the best wine and spirit 
merchants. 

* * * 

Gs interest is being evinced in 

Knoblock’s new play, One, just 
produced in New York under David 


: = Belasco, and also in the return to the 
A SCENE FROM “TWELFTH NIGHT United States of that clever jeune 


involving petrol or oil, and are used The Bourneville Dramatic Society recently gave a performance of “Twelfth Night” sremier—Philip Desborough. He is 


extensively by the Admiralty. The 
“ Pyrene Fire Patrol” is also attending 
the Cowes Regatta. The risk of fire aboard in 
craft is considerable, but upon motor-propelled 
boats and yachts there is naturally a very hazar- 
dous risk, not only to the boat, but to the lives of 
the occupants. In the interests of themselves 
and their guests, yacht owners should make a 
point of having the necessary fire protection 
aboard. 
* * * 

A n Austin farm tractor has just been purchased 

by Major Ramsay, acting on behalf of 
H.M. the King. This will be used on the Royal 
estates in Scotland. His Majesty has always 
taken a deep interest in farming, and has had 
many opportunities of witnessing the best agri- 
cultural methods in parts of the kingdom so 
widely divided and diversely situated as the 
estates of the Duchy of Cornwall, Sandringham, 
and his Scottish property at Balmoral. The 
present purchase of an Austin tractor shows 
how keenly his Majesty is following the trend 
of progress in regard to mechanical aids in 
farming, and will give fresh encouragement to all 
who are interested in the land. 


Sessel Pearls 
are the finest 
reproductions 
existing. They 
are made by a 
secret and 
scientific pro- 
cess, which im- 
parts to them 
the same sheen, 
delicacy ol 
tone, texture, 
and durability 
of genuine 
Orienta! 
Pearls. 


The “Sphere” 


saysi— 


“A row of 
wonderful Sesse/ 
reproduction 
Pearls willamply 
salisfy’ even the 
most , fastidious 
taste. 


Sesse] Pearl Ear- 
rings, Pins, Studs, 
Rings, in Solid 


at Bourneville, a charming and natural setting being employed, as seen in our 
picture. 


creating an important rvdle in the 
unusual play with the original plot of 
a semi-psychic character, and he has made, we 
hear, quite a personal triumph. As Captain 
del Riego he saw a great deal of several battle 
fronts— France, Salonica, Egypt—and he was 
in Palestine under Allenby at the taking of 
Jerusalem. Tall, dark, and of fine physique, he 
presents a striking stage presence, and a com- 
manding personality, and added to this he is the 
lucky possessor of a rich and sonorous voice, 
With his sister—the well-known composer, Teresa 
del Riego—he has lately been associated in some 
musical and dramatic recitals of a very original 
character. 


This dramatic society consists of employees of Messrs, Cadbury Bros. 


* * * 

he 1920 edition of ‘‘ The Michelin Road Guide 

to the British Isles” should be in the hands 

of every motorist, for it is the most comprehensive 
volume published, being full of valuable infor- 
: mation. It can be had from the Michelin Tyre 
THE JUNGFRAU. GROUP Mekal Co., Ltd., 81, Fulham Road, S.W. 3 

* 


The reopening of the Calais-Laon-Bale and Berne route to i ‘sf 


Switzerland for the summer season (avoiding Paris) has been hat well-known Paris photographer, M. Henri 

ailed with great satisfaction by the numerous intending visitors . “ab 

to Switzerland. The through services run twice a week, with : Manuel, has been made a Chevalier of the 
restaurant and sleeping cars Legion of Honour. 


TAILOR 
SHEERS 


Sessel Pear's BO Re E Achar 4 
are positively AUTUMN WEAR 


superior to any 
others existing. 


Every Necklet, 


in fact every Made from our own exclusive 
pearl made in designs from good quality 
our laboratories materials that we can 
is an exact and thoroughly recommend. 


faithful repro- ‘ 
duchionuchbia CHARMING SHIRT, as sketch, in 
good quality crépe de chine, fullness 
real pearl, the from shoulder, and the revers 
minutest details rik a into snot or Dar link 
; ° cuffs. In ivory, pink, champagne, 
being § studied grey, navy and black. In sizes 13 
in their manu- to 144 inches. 


facture. Price 69/ 9 


In outsizes 2/- extra. 


The “Bystander” 
says:— } : 

a ieeclatke FURS AT SUMMER PRICES. | | 
weight and Until the end of September all 2 
general appear- Furs will be marked at Special 
ance there is ab- Summer Prices. Fur renovations 
solulely nothing and remodelling should be put 
to choose belween in hand now. The new Winter 
the two pieces,” models are now in stock and can 

be copied. 


Sessel Clasp with j 


>essel Emerald— 4 
Gold ‘Mountings peat aie Sesse’ Pearls canner Ruby Debenham ; 
with 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in case, Five! 
£2:2:0 £4:4:0 £2:2:0 & Freebody. 


From 


Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc., Purchased for Cash or 
taken in Exchange. 


(otetnnans uettéo) 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London W. | 
ne Ss ee oe eS 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE No 2, ON REQUEST, POST FREE, Famous for over a Centur 
Sessel Pearls can only be obtained direct from } forTaste. for Quality, for Value. 
RS am enc rae a 


SESSEL (Bourne, Ltd.), 14 & 14a, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


* 


